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$20 to $40 


SERGE SPECIALS 


“5130 —$26.50 Blue 
(The largest selling suit in 
America) 


"6130" — $26.50 Gray 
“7130°°— $26.50 Gray 
“4130 —$32.50 Blue 


Made by 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


Zhe CLOTHCRAFT STORE i Your Jown 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or 
for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. z 2 00 d Cons eryv ati on 
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Are You Prepared 


to fill any one of the thousands of vacant positions in 
business today ? 


Those who are competent are receiving the highest salaries 
ever known. To secure the best positions, you should prepare 


BRYANT & STRATTON 





wy allies may be properly fed we must 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL ay use more of the coarser cereals such 


BOSTON 


where practical courses, with indi vidual instruction, in Bookkeeping, 
Stenography, Stenotypy, Secretarial Duties, Salesmanship and 
Advertising, Mechanical Accounting, Commercial Teaching are 
given by the large corps of experienced Teachers. 

SPECIAL WAR COURSES 


to meet the present urgent demand of the Government are:given. 
Write, phone or call for the new Bulletin giving full particulars. 


School now open; Students may enter at any time. 
Evening Session begins September 23 


J. W. Blaisdell, Principat - 334 Boylston Street 


No canvassers or solicitors 


as rye and corn. 


? GOLD COIN BRAND 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal 


are unexcelled and make delicious 
bread, muffins, cakes and pastries 
when combined with our Daniel 
Webster New Grade Wheat Flour. 
Ask your dealer for these GOLD 
COIN BRAND Cereals and Daniel 
Webster New Grade Wheat Flour. 


Send for our book “‘Good things 
to eat from the coarser cereals.”’ 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY & 


New Ulm, Minnesota Yh 




















A School College Preparatory 
for Girls 0 Ca emy Course with 
23 Miles Certificate rights. 
from Boston ANDOVER, MASS. General Course 
Founded 1828 

Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. 
Modern buildings, containing studios, laboratories, library, art gallery, audience hall, gymnasium and 
infirmary. Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship and character. Long and suc- 


cessful history. Modern spirit and methods. MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 














Bordentown Milit Institute . 
Thorough preparation for poomeneee, Msc oe Fa rmers — Attention ! ! 


faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Sg yori athletics. 34th year. 
le D 


For catalogue, aoarens . T. D. LANDON, Drawer C-15, CAN SHIP 


Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Commandant. 


COLBY ACADEMY ENGINES and WHIRLWIND BLOWER 
Her London. XN. Josie Nov Marcie te Coetvasors | ENSILAGE CUTTERS from stock 


Music. Modern buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Military drill. Endowment. Founded 


i837. JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster.| LUNT, MOSS CO., Boston 
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| One-Pipe Furnace 


ONE PIPE 











The Magee One Pipe Furnace is 
New in the Heating World 


and is recommended by the manu- 








facturers from the standpoint of 





Efficiency and Economy. 
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MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 


have but one pipe and one 
register, so designed that it does 
the work of many. 


MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 


are reasonable in price; bum 
hard coal, soft coal, coke or 
wood, and the cost of installa- 
tion is much less than any other 
style of heater. 


MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 


mean a cool cellar. You can keep 
your vegetables without trouble—for 
the outer section of the furnace is 
filled with cold air and throws off no 
heat, and the inner casing is insulated 
with air-celled asbestos packing. 


MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 


are practical for almost every house. 
Write for particulars, showing, if pos- 
sible, arrangement of your rooms, and 
we will advise you if th MAGEE 
One Pipe Furnace is suitable for 
your particular requirements. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 
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(ream of Rye 


Delicious in a Dozen Ways 






































All the good of the grain, flaked 


and sterilized by our special process, which 
brings out the full richness of the natural 
rye flavor. 


Easy to cook, easy to digest, nourishing 


and healthful. 


Recipes on every package for tasty bread, muffins, 
rye crisps, puddings, etc. 


Get a package of Cream of Rye today and treat anni family to the 
delicious cookies made with the following recipe : 


Two and one-half cups Cream of Rye, two eggs, one heaping cup 
granulated sugar, one teaspoon baking powder, one teaspoon vanilla, 
three-fourths teaspoon salt, one and one-half tablespoon melted Crisco 
or butter (if butter, use one-half teaspoon salt instead of three-fourths 
with Crisco). Mix dry ingredients well, then beat and add eggs, vanilla 
and melted Crisco and mix thoroughly. Let stand two hours before 
baking. Make into loose balls the size of a black walnut, place far 
apart in a well greased pan and bake in a moderate oven. 





If your grocer doesn’t sell Cream of Rye, send us his 
name and we’ll see that you are supplied. 


MINNEAPOLIS CEREAL COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








More than a breakfast food | 


Serve It Some Way 
Every Day! 
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two years since Hal 

McCormack and Ben 
Barriscale enlisted for 
service in the National 
Guard. They had one 
more year to serve, yet 
neither of them had a 
thought of leaving the 
service when the pe- 
riod of their enlistment 
expired. Instead of 
tiring of the militia- 
man’s life, with its 
many duties and tasks, 
they had found a great 
deal of pleasure and 
profit in it. 

Each of them had 
merited and received 
promotion. First they 
had been advanced 
to the grade of cor- 
poral. And when, by 
reason of contempora- 
neous enlistment, the 
terms of the first and 
second sergeant ex- 
pired simultaneously, 
and it became known 
that the two men would 
not reénlist, it was gen- 
erally conceded that the 
places would go to Mc- 
Cormack and Barris- 
cale. 

But Capt. Murray 

was greatly puzzled 
which of the young fel- 
lows he should make 
his first sergeant. Both 
were excellent soldiers, 
and both had mastered 
every detail of com- 
pany drill. At last, 
wishing to avoid any 
appearance of favorit- 
ism, Capt. Murray de- 
cided to award the 
Office to the man who 
should most success- 
fully pass an examina- 
tion in military tactics. 
In order to be entirely 
fair, he opened the test to every 
enlisted man; and in order still 
further to secure absolute justice 
in the matter he called in Capt. 
Cowperthwaite from Company M 
to conduct the examination. 

But, as everyone knew would be 
the case, Corporals McCormack 
and Barriscale were the only men 
who took the examination. It was 
unusually thorough and severe—a 
combination of written, oral and physi- 
cal exercises. Three days after it was 
held Capt. Cowperthwaite reported 


I: had been nearly 


points, with a score of ninety-eight. 

The report was read to the company 
at the armory on the night of the 
weekly drill. Most of the enlisted men 
liked Hal better than Ben and would 
have been glad to see McCormack cap- 
ture the prize; but they knew that 
Ben was a good soldier and that he 
had won his promotion fairly, and they 
were content. 

Immediately following the reading 
of the report, Capt. Murray announced 
the appointment of Corp. Barriscale 
to be first sergeant and Corp. McCor- 
mack to be second sergeant. . 

When the company was dismissed, 
Hal was the first to grasp the hand of 
the new first sergeant and to congratu- 
late him on his appointment. He did it 
so frankly and with such good spirit 
that his conduct should have gone a 
long way toward closing the breach 
that had opened between the two boys 
on the night of Chick’s rebuff, and 
that had never since been completely 
bridged over. There had, indeed, been 
no open hostility between them on ac- 
count of that incident; but there was 
no companionship or friendship. 
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that Corp. Barriscale had won by three 


ORAWN BY E. F. WARD 


SERGT. MCCORMACK HALTED HIS SQUAD IN FRONT OF THE OFFENDING VISITOR. “ 


DIRECTED,” HE SAID, “ 





I AM 


BY THE OFFICER IN CHARGE, TO CONDUCT YOU FROM THE HALL" 


THE GUARDSMAN 


CRy Homer Greene 


their outlook on life. Young Bar- 
riscale was less autocratic and 
arrogant, more approachable, 
more politic, perhaps; yet he re- 
tained, nevertheless, much of his 
aristocratic feeling. He believed 
that it was the privilege of some to command 
and the duty of others to obey. He approved 
of a democratic government, provided it was 
sufficiently strong to hold the masses in check. 

McCormack, on the other hand, was still 
peace-loving, and more of a humanitarian than 
ever. The more he read and pondered the 
more thoroughly convinced he became that 
the salvation of humanity for the future lay in 
that leveling process by which the workers 
and the poor should be lifted to a higher social 
and economic plane, and the millionaires and 
aristocrats brought down to approximately the 
same level. Perhaps he was a socialist—he did 
not quite know; at any rate, he was not a 
radical. He believed in a democratic form of 
government that should enforce its laws, even 
though it had to use its military arm in order 
to do so. 

During the last two years Halpert had seen 
much of Hugo Donatello. Although they fre- 
quently discussed the economic problems that 
confronted the world, they could not quite 
reach common ground. As time passed, Dona- 
tello, who had become the leader of a group of 
organized radicals in the town, grew more and 
more extreme in his views, and through his 





But both boys had grown, not only_| 
physically and mentally, but also in! week, such direct action as would make the 


journal, The Disinherited, advocated, every 








Chapter Three, in men meigh M‘Cormack obeys orders 


‘tworkers of the world’’ the mas- 
ters of its wealth and pleasures. 

Quiet in manner, dreamy-eyed, 
soft-voiced, except when aroused, 
persuasive in argument and eloquent 
in appeal, Donatello exerted a greater 
influence over Hal than the boy realized. The 
ideas of the young radical were so big, his 
humanitarian instincts apparently so strong, 
his theory of internationalism was so pleas- 
ingly and convincingly put, that it was hard 
for this. young bank clerk, unschooled in the 
art of logic, to detect the fallacies with which 
the argument abounded. 

Before long Halpert’s friendship with Don- 
atello and his association with other social 
radicals in Fairweather began to be talked 
about in many quarters. When the matter 
reached the ears of the boy’s aunt, Miss Sarah 
H alpert, she brought him up with a round =. 

‘‘What business have you, anyway,’’ she 
asked him, ‘‘to be associating with that ordi- 
nary class of people? What have you in common 
with them, I should like to know ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied Hal, ‘‘they have hearts and 
brains and lungs and stomachs just as we have. 
They get hot and cold and hungry and thirsty 
just as I do. And whatever pleasant things 
there are in life they are just as well fitted as 
I am to enjoy. It seems to me that we have 
a good deal in common. ’’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’’ You know you can’t 
afford to be linked up with such a fellow, for 
instance, as this Donatello. Why, his paper is 





a disgrace to the city! Did you read what 


he had in it last week 
about the National 
Guard ?’’ 

‘*Yes. He was rather 
severe on us.”’ 

‘Severe! It was pos- 
itively scandalous! His 
sheet ought to be sup- 
pressed, and he him- 
self put in jail for a 
month and fed on 
bread and water!’’ 

‘*T’m afraid the fast 
cure wouldn’t be a 
prophylactic for radi- 
calism, Aunt Sarah.’’ 

‘*There you go with 
your big words again! 
But this is no joke, 
young man. Bad com- 
pany is bound to have 
its effect. The next 
thing you know, you 
will be put out of the 
National Guard.” 

‘* Perhaps I’ll de- 
serve it.’’ 

‘Tf you deserve it, I 
hope to goodness they 
will do it! You just go 
along now and behave 
yourself,and drop your 
socialistic and anar- 
chistic heresies and 
shake your bad com- 
pariy, and be a soldier 
and a gentleman.’’ 

It was a short time 
after that talk that 
Sergt. McCormack’s 
qualities as a soldier 
and a gentleman were 
put to the test. There 
was to be an evening 
exhibition drill at the 
armory and a large 
number of guests had 
been invited. Follow- 
ing the drill, there were 
to be gymnastic con- 
tests, such as pole pull- 
ing, cane wrestling and 
a tug of war. Capt. 
Murray believed in 
keeping his men interested by ap- 
pealing to their social and amuse- 
ment-loving natures as well as to 
their ambition to excel in military 
proficiency. That was one reason 
why the company, as a whole, 
was always loyal and contented. 

On this particular evening Sergt. 
McCormack, dressed in uniform, 
was hurrying to the armory. His 
mother and his sisters were to go 
a little later in the automobile with his 
Aunt Sarah. It happened that on the 
Main Street Bridge, just where he had 
met him at the time of his first inter- 
view with him two years before, he 
met Hugo Donatello. 

‘**T suppose, ’’ said the young radical, 
half-jocosely, ‘‘that you now go for 
instruction of how to destroy the pro- 
letariat, including myself ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied Hal, ‘‘so far as you 
are concerned, I don’t know but you 
deserve to be destroyed, newspaper and 
all. That was a fierce article you had 
last week about the National Guard. ’’ 

‘*But was it not true, what I said?’’ 

‘*No. The Guard is made up of right- 
minded men, trying to serve their 
country and their state in the fairest 
possible way.’’ 

‘*You do not yet know. No military 
is just or fair, nor can be. They are 
under orders of politicians. Politicians 
are controlled by capitalists. Capitalists 
conspire to crush workers. So there; 
what would you?’’ 

He threw out his hands with a ges- 
ture that meant that there could be 
no other conclusion. 

‘“*T haven’t got time to argue the 
matter to-night,’’ replied Hal. ‘‘ But I 
don’t like to have you talk about our 
men as if they were a lot of thugs, 
or our armory as if it were a nest 
of conspirators against the liberty of 
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ss O, sir,’’ said Richard 
N Bassett, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
take fifteen hundred 
dollars for Black Dan, if I 
could cure him of his habit. 
That horse is the best roadster in the state, 
but he’s not to be trusted. I have tried to 
break him of the habit in all sorts of ways, 
but he’ll run away if he sees the slightest 
chance. He’s always alert, too, even when he 
is traveling so smoothly and quietly that you 
forget to watch him.’’ 

‘*Too bad,’’ said Lawrence Butler, as he ran 
his hand down one of Black Dan’s silky legs. 
‘*He’s as handsome an animal as I ever saw 
and beautifully formed. Ever try any Rarey 
tricks on him?’’ 

‘*‘T should say I had. I bought the Rarey 
book and rigged up his trick harness. I threw 
Dan on his knees four times in half a day, 
when he tried to run, and then he bolted with 
me as we were coming up the lane to the house. 
Jumped a fence, and left me on my back in 
the dirt and the buggy wrecked. Then I put 
a battery in the buggy and had it wired to 
his bit. Just made him act worse. ’’ 

‘*Poor old Dan!’’ Betty Bassett exclaimed, 
as she rubbed her smooth cheek 
against Dan’s black one. ‘‘Never 





CR y E.E. Harriman 


wear the breaking harness and get 
between the shafts of the breaking 
cart. Here, Dan’? Take that bit in 
your mouth and stop wrinkling your 
nose! Who’s afraid of you?’’ 

As Dan stepped under the lifted shafts of 
the breaking cart, Betty noticed the sidewise 
roll of an eye that showed too much white 
round it. She laughed, and Dan shook his head. 
Then she drove him round to the front and 
tied him to the hitch rack. She gave him a pat 
and ran inside. 

It was an altogether different-looking Betty 
that came out a little later. She had been wear- 
ing a flowered gingham dress, with a wide 
sunbonnet of the same color hanging by its 
strings on her shoulders. Now she was dressed 
in stout and serviceable bloomers; her waist 
was of brown linen, and on her feet she wore 


DRAWN BY F. L. FITHIAN 
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BLACK DANS HABIT 


now, with his right foot for- 
ward, and he slackened a little 
to change to his natural posi- 
tion; but the whip dropped 
across his quarters, and he 
leaped forward with a loud snort. What was 
this? A driver who whipped a runaway ? 

He was so thoroughly astonished that he 


made him jog until they were about | tried twice to slow up on the long slope, but 


four miles out. Then she turned him | 


round and started back. 

She seemed strangely careless to- 
day, Dan thought. He rolled an eye 
back as he felt the lines sliding carelessly down 
his left hip. Betty pulled them up to a proper 
position, only to let them slide down again. 
Dan knew what that side slip of the reins upon 
his hip ordinarily meant, but it was so unlike 

Betty that. he again rolled his left eye back. 
She was sitting with her hands in her lap 
and her head turned as if she were watching 
the fields. beside the road. She was singing 
softly, and Dan decided that she must have 
caught her father’s careless habit of driving. 


With a sudden snort and a plunge, he struck:; 


off down the road, gathering headway at every 





acted bad with me, did you, 
boy ?”’ 

‘*Now there’s a funny thing, ’’ 
said her father. ‘‘ Betty has 
driven Dan a thousand times, 
and he has never once bolted 
with her. I don’t pretend to un- 
derstand that horse. He’s pe- 
culiar. ’’ 

‘“*T know why, daddy,’’ said 
Betty. ‘‘I never drove him yet 
without his knowing that I was 
watching him every seeond. I 
talk to him all the time, and I 
never let the reins get slack for a 
second. ’’ 

Mr. Butler nodded. ‘‘ There’ s 
where she gets you, Bassett,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ You get to studying 
and let the reins go slack. I’ve 
noticed it.’’ 

‘*T reckon that’s so,’’ said Mr. 
Bassett, with a smile at Betty. 
‘* But I’d give—why, I’d give 
three hundred dollars to anyone 
who’d break Dan of bolting. Yes, 
and think it cheap at the price. ’’ 

If Betty’s eyes twinkled at his 
remark, her father did not notice, 
for he had turned to walk away 
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with his friend. They were on 
their way to inspect a bunch of 
colts that had just been turned 
into a pasture half a mile away. 

Betty stood locking at Black Dan with a 
smile. ‘* You old black rascal!’’ she said. ‘‘ You 
need a lesson, all rightee! You’ve never hurt 
anyone, but there’s always a first time. You 
should have that kink taken out of you before 
you’re any older. You’ve bolted just five times 
in the last seven months and smashed some- 
thing each time. ’’ 

She stood back and looked Dan over from ears 
to fetlock. He seemed to enjoy the scrutiny, 
and posed with his feet well set, his beautiful 
long tail slightly cocked and his trim ears set 
forward. Glossy as a blackbird, trimly and 
daintily fashioned, in spite of his nine and a 
half hundredweight, he made a picture to glad- 
den the eye of any horse lover. Betty sighed. 

‘*You handsome villain, you know you’re a 
beauty just as well as I do, but you’re going 
to get a lesson that you won’t forget.’’ 

Going to the harness room, she selected a 
harness. Then she came out and began to 
buckle it into place on Black Dan. The horse’s 
slim head swung round, and his sensitive nose 
sniffed once at the harness; then a look of dis- 
gust came over his face. His head swung a 
little lower and his ears went back. 

‘“*Don’t like it, do you, Dan?’’ said Betty. 
‘*Thought you were going to be all rigged up 
in creaky straps with silver mountings and go 
dancing down the road as if you were a million 
dollars, eh? Well, you’re not. You’re going to 





DRIVING HIS BLACK BREAST INTO THE WATER, HE TRIED TO FORCE HIS WAY ALONG 
THE WELL-KNOWN LINE OF THE GRAVEL BAR 


tennis shoes. Her riding whip hung from her 
wrist. Untying Dan, she hopped lightly into 
the cart. 

The Bassetts’ house stood well back among 
the trees near the edge of a level plateau in 
ventral California. From the front gate the 
view swept over the river and the valley to 
the misty blue mountains in the distance. 

A hundred yards beyond the gate the road 
divided; one branch ran along the high ground 
to the new bridge that spanned the river, the 
other dropped down a gentle grade by many 
winding turns until it reached the ford, where 
until recently all teams had crossed. The bridge 
was a beautifully arched structure of reinforced 
concrete, and the whole county was proud of it. 

The water at the ford rarely ran deep enough 
to wet the bottom of a buckboard, but let the 
careless driver turn a few yards up or down 
from the proper course and he would see his 
horses swim. The dwellers on the bottom land 
along the river still used the ford. 

On the other side of the river the low road 
rejoined the upper one and then ran as straight 
as a gun barrel for twenty miles across the 
level. On either side lay great ranches, bearing 
all kinds of grain, and many hundreds mn acres 
of fruit trees. 

Dan did not like the breaking cart, aa he 
showed it by his actions. When they had 
crossed the bridge Betty held'him straight and 


hand and reached for the training whip, which 
stood in its socket. 

For a mile Dan ran straight and true; there 
was nothing in the road to cause him to turn. 
Then a wagon appeared, moving slowly with 
a heavy load. A touch on the right rein made 
Dan shake his head angrily. He did not pro- 
pose to turn enough to clear that wagon, but 
suddenly a strong pull on the rein swung his 
head, and his body followed it in spite of him. 
In a jiffy he was back in the open road again, 
and he settled lower as he made the heavy cart 
hum over the highway. 

Two miles passed, and the pace had not 
slackened. Dan began to wonder in his stub- 
born head why he did not feel the usual pull. 
Whenever he had run away before, his mouth 
had been pulled and yanked and sawed until 
his anger grew bitter over it. Now the reins 
were scarcely taut and the driver made no 
effort to check him. 

Another mile rolled backward beneath the 
wheels and flying hoofs, and the fork where 
the road branched to reach the ford came in 
sight. Betty wound the lines round her hands, 
braced her feet and threw her whole strength 
on the left rein. Dan stiffened his neck, threw 
his chin angrily forward to loosen the strain, 
felt his head drawn even more forcibly to the 
left, staggered, changed feet, and swung off 
on the descent. He was running awkwardly 





he found the whip ready and active. Just 
uhead he saw the water, and he slowed a third 
time. He did not like the idea of going into 
that water on the jump, but the whip stung 
him again and stung him hard. He let his ears 
drop forward from their position against his 
neck and ran with circumspection. Driving his 
black breast into the water, he tried to force 
his way along the well-known line of the gravel 
bar. The other rein bothered him now, and 
before he knew it he was off the bar and 
swimming. In vain he tried to turn and regain 
a foothold, but his head was pulled violently 
away. 

By this time Black Dan was very much 
frightened and his snorts were deep and an- 


| guished. He was being forced to swim round 
leap. Betty smiled, sat: up, took a rein in either | 


and round in a cirele. He felt something 
clinging to his side and rolled 
that left eye once more. It was 
Betty, and she had her right 
hand on his withers and her left 
on his rein. ? 
When Dan tried to stop swim- 
ming, Betty let go his withers 
long enough to bring her riding 
whip down on his neck. Once 
more the black horse lunged, for 
a whip had rarely been used on 
him, and he hated it. Three times 
he swam the. circumference of 
a large circle. The wooden cart 
floated after him and tired him. 
When he had finished the third 
circle, Betty guided him to the 
ford and let him seramble up. 
As. the cart rose from the deep 
water she jumped in and seated 
herself upon the dripping seat. 
A pull on the right rein set Dan 
straight, and the whip came out of 
its socket to line his wet flank. 
Up out of the waters of the 
ford, across the level bottom land 
and up the winding slope to the 
house she drove him, getting all 


could without injuring him. When 
Black Dan stopped in front of 
the barn, Richard Bassett and 
Lawrence Butler were just com- 
ing across the garden. They saw 
the wet horse with heaving sides 
and ran. 

‘*What’s the trouble, Betty? Did Dan bolt 
with you?’’ cried Mr. Bassett as he came up. 

‘*Yes, daddy, but he won’t do it again, ’’ the 
girl answered calmly. ‘‘ Help me get him rubbed 
dry, please. ’’ 

While they rubbed,—Betty on one side, Mr. 
Butler at the head and neck and her father on 
the other side, —she told of her adventure. 
Dan stood meekly dripping between them, with 
his head down and his ears lopping sidewise. 
He was a very tired horse and a horse with 
a chastened spirit. His hide carried more welts 
than it had ever held before in all his life— 


more than it ever did in after years, for Dan : 


knew when he had had enough. 

‘*T hated to whip him, and I hated to tire 
him, daddy,’’ said Betty, with a catch in her 
voice. ‘But I began to think of you being 
smashed ' up by his trick, and I thought I cared 
more for my daddy than I did for the tempo- 
rary discomfort of a horse. I don’t believe 
he’ll ever bolt again. ’’ 

Black Dan lived to be twenty-eight years old, 
and Richard Bassett: never sold him. Betty’s 
one lesson was enough. It stuck in his memory, 
and he was safe for man or woman, no matter if 
his driver let the reins droop until they hit his 
gambrels. And when Betty’s father had tried 
Black Dan for ninety days and found him safe, 
he gravely handed the girl his check for three 
hundred dollars. 





workingmen. By the way, were you ever in our 
armory? Do you know what you’re talking 
about when you write us down this way ?’’ 

‘*T have not had the pleasure to be ever in 
your ermory, that is true.’’ 

‘*Then come with me to-night and look us 
over for yourself. ’’ 

“*T should not be welcome there. ’’ 

“T’ll answer for that. Come as my guest. 
It’s exhibition night. There’ll be a lot of 
people there. ’’ 

Donatello hesitated for a moment before 
answering. Then, as if suddenly making up 
his mind, he said: 

‘“Very well. I will go. I am not too old nor 
have I too much of the prejudice to learn.’’ 

First Sergt. Benjamin Barriscale, Jr., came 
into the drill hall that evening and cast his 
eyes over the large number of people seated in 
rows of chairs against the side walls of the 
armory, awaiting the assembling of the com- 
pany. He had already mastered every detail of 
the duties of his new office. He felt that the 
men of the company respected him accordingly 





and that by reason of his soldierly qualities 
rather than of any undue condescension on his 
part he was becoming popular with the rank 
and file. 

His keen eye discovered Hal’s mother, as 
well as his sisters and his aunt, Miss Halpert, 
seated among the guests. He wondered what 
particular accomplishment Sergt. McCormack 
expected to exhibit that he had been vain 
enough to bring all the members of his family. 
McCormack was still a passive thorn in his 
flesh. If he could only humiliate him again in 
a legitimate way, as he had done in the com- 
petition for appointments! 

Then First Sergt. Barriscale discovered some 
one else among the guests, and this discovery 
gave him a shock. He saw, leaning uncon- 
eernedly back in his chair, Hugo Donatello, 
socialist, radical, firebrand, slanderer of the 
government, insulter of the flag, defamer of 
the National Guard. 

As one after another of those epithets came 
into his mind Barriscale’s anger rose. Ever 
since the incident at the flag raising the fellow, 





with his vicious weekly journal, had been his 
particular b¢te noire. Why should such a person 
force his unwelcome presence on reputable 
citizens and loyal soldiers? It was not only 
impudent, it was insulting. 

Without further thought or consideration he 
crossed the drill hall and confronted the objec- 
tionable visitor. 

‘*You are Hugo Donatello, I believe?’’ he 
said. 

The man looked up at him and answered 
quietly, ‘‘That is my name, yes.’’ 

‘*T must ask you to leave the armory. Your 
presence here is most offensive. ’’ 

For a moment Donatello stared at the officer 
incredulously. He could not quite believe that 
he had been ordered out. 

‘*T came,’’ he said at last, ‘‘by the invita- 
tion of one Mr. McCormack, a member of 
your soldiery. ’’ : 

The mention of Hal’s name only served to 
increase Barriscale’s wrath. His face grew red, 
and. his voice rose. 

‘*T don’t care how you came,’’ he replied. 


‘“‘T am in command here for the present, and I 
order you to go.’’ 

Then Donatello, realizing the situation, be- 
came in his turn determined and angry. 

‘‘T am an American citizen,’’ he declared. 
“*T pay the tax. This military establishment, 
it is my money that helps to maintain it. I 
have the right here. I will not go.’’ 

‘Then I shall have you ejected. ’’ 

‘*At your peril that will be. I give you fair 
warning. ’”’ 

For a moment the situation was tense. Per- 
sons who were sitting near by, and had heard 
the dialogue and seen the faces of the two 
angry men, grew restless and apprehensive. 

Without another word Sergt. Barriscale 
turned on his heel, strode back to the centre of 
the hall and signaled to the drummer to beat 
the assembly. Hardly had the last tap rolled 
from the end of the drumstick when the com- 
mand was given to ‘‘Fall in!’’ 

When the lines were properly formed and 
dressed, and the men brought to a ‘‘Right 





shoulder arms!’’ Sergt. Barriscale began, from 


the speed out of him that she . 
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memory, to call the company roll. Each man, 
as his name was called, responded distinctly, 
‘*Here!’’ and brought his piece smartly to an 
‘order arms. ’’ 

At the end of the roll call the captain and 
his lieutenants had not yet come down from 
their quarters to the drill hall, But although 
Barriscale could not account for the delay, he 
did not regret it. It left him still in charge of 
the company. 

**Sergt. McCormack, step two paces to the 
front,’’ he commanded. 

Without knowing the purport of the order, 
the second sergeant passed round the right of 
the line, down to the centre, stepped two paces 
to the front and halted. With deliberate em- 
phasis, in a voice that could be heard the 
length of the hall, the first sergeant said: 

‘‘Sergt. McCormack, you will take a detail, 
consisting of one corporal and two privates, 
and conduct to the street one Hugo Donatello, 





whose presence in this room is offensive to 
Company E and its guests. ’’ 

For.a moment Hal stood motionless and 
speechless. He had seen and known nothing of 
the brief interview between the first sergeant 
and Donatello. When he realized the meaning 
and foree of the command that had been given 
to him, he was amazed and indignant. 
‘*Donatello is my guest here,’’ he replied. 
The first sergeant did not move, nor did the 
expression on his face change by so much as 
the lifting of an eyebrow. Again, more delib- 
erately than before, he gave the command: 
‘*‘Sergt. McCormack, you will take a detail, 
consisting of one corporal and two privates, 
and conduct to the street one Hugo Dona- 
tello, whose presence in this room is an offense 
to Company E and its guests.’’ 

For Halpert McCormack it was the tensest 
moment that his life had thus far known. That 





the man whom he had brought as his guest 
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should be thus publicly humiliated, that he | 
himself should be deliberately chosen as the | 
instrument to inflict the humiliation — it was.| 
monstrous and unbelievable. For one moment, 
in a larger sense than he dreamed of, he stood | 
at the parting of the ways. Then the soldier | 
within him prevailed. Facing about, he chose 
a corporal and two privates, ordered them to | 
the front, and marched with them to the place 
where Donatello was sitting, a quizzical smile 
on his lips and a dangerous light in his eyes. 

In the audience there was the stillness of 
consternation. Women crouched back into their 
seats and put their hands to their faces. A few 
men rose to their feet and stared expectantly. 
No one could foresee just what would happen. 

Sergt. MeCormack halted his squad in front 
of the offending visitor. 

‘*T am directed,’’ he said, ‘‘by the officer in 
charge, to conduct you from the hall.’’ 

‘*And if I refuse to go?’’ 


| indignation on the other. 


‘*T shall have to remove you by force.’’ 

It was all spoken quietly, deliberately, with 
determination on the one hand, with repressed 
For a moment the 
young radical looked into the eyes of the young 
soldier. What he saw there evidently deter- 
mined him in his course. 

‘*So far that you are soldier,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
defy you. So far that you are gentleman whom 
I respect, I yield myself to your wish that I go.” 
He took his place by the side of the sergeant, 
and, followed by the detail, they moved down 
the hall to the big street doors, through which 
Donatello disappeared into the darkness. Then 
the squad returned to the line, McCormack 
directed his men to their places in the ranks, 
and then faced Barriscale. 

‘*Your orders have been obeyed,’’ he said. 
The first sergeant responded concisely : 
‘*Take your post!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TAPPING A RUBBER TREE BY THE 
SPIRAL METHOD 








HE world has had a stone age and a 

bronze age, and now has an iron age. 

It is not, however, doing violence to 
facts to speak of the present as the rubber 
age. A complete list of the innumerable 
uses to which rubber is put would almost fill 
the space allotted to this article. In the 
order in which they have become known to 
the-world, the more common articles made of 
rubber are erasers, rubbers and rubber boots, 
waterproof garments, hose for fire engines 
and for the street and lawn, hot-water bags, 
toy balloons, balls for tennis and other 
games, belting and, finally, tires, solid and 
inflated, for carriage, bicycle and automobile. 

I have mentioned the use of rubber as an 
eraser, and thereby hangs a tale worth telling. 
In the year 1525 a Spanish traveler in Mexico 
came upon some Indians playing with elastic 
balls. He had never seen anything of the kind 
before, and, on his return home, published an 
account of what he had seen. A further study 
revealed the fact that rubber had been in use 
for many centuries in Mexico and parts of South 
America. 

The first scientific article that discussed the 
properties of rubber appeared in 1763. This 
was by two French chemists who had been 
occupied for some time in studying the behavior 
of the material toward solvents. Then, about 
1770 Priestley, the immortal discoverer of oxy- 
gen, recommended the novel elastic substance 
for erasing pencil marks. On account of this 
use it came to be known as Indian rubber, 
and then India rubber, and finally rubber. The 
Indians in Brazil called it cahuchu, and from 
that word is derived the word caoutchouc, 
which is sometimes used on state occasions. It 
isa good name; but rubber has the upper hand. 
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A CARGO OF RUBSER WAITING TO BE SHIPPED DOWN THE AMAZON 





THE “HERRINGBONE” METHOD 
OF TAPPING 








temperatures and becomes stickier as the tem- 
perature rises, and its odor is not agreeable. 
Its properties must be markedly changed to 
make it generally useful. 

The great invention that made the use of 
rubber what it is to-day was the result of an 
accident. As the story goes, Charles Good- 
year of New Haven, Connecticut, in 1839 
happened to put some sulphur into a vessel 
that contained rubber in the molten condi- 
tion. After the mass cooled he found that the 
substance had acquired entirely new preper- 








This remarkable substance is the product 
of a large number of 


rubber in use came from South America, espe- 
cially from the upper basin of the Amazon. 
Manaos is the great rubber centre of the coun- 
try ; from there the crude product is transported 
down the Amazon a thousand miles to Para, 
where it finds a welcome from the freighters 
that are waiting to distribute it to the world. 
The increasing demand for rubber after the 
bicycle came into world-wide use led those who 
were engaged in the rubber industry to take 
steps toward cultivating the Brazilian hevea. 
Although Brazil prohibited the taking of any of 
the seeds from the country, an Englishman did 
take some home with him. They were planted 
in the famous Kew Gardens near London and 
flourished. Young rubber trees were taken to 
Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula, and there 
they found fayorable conditions for growth. 
Thus the great rubber plantations had their be- 
ginning. To-day there are thousands of acres of 
rubber trees in Ceylon, Borneo, Java, Sumatra 
and other islands in that part of the world. 
Not only has the world’s supply of rubber 
greatly increased but the quality of the product 
has improved. Methods of treatment better 
than those employed by the South American 


Indians have been adopted on the plantations, 
and the whole rubber problem has taken on a 
new aspect. The trees are tapped more care- 


ties. He could now roll it into sheets, and 

those he could fold without cracking. Five 
years later Thomas Hancock of London, Eng- 
land, working entirely independently, made 
the same discovery. 





fully than they were in the wilds, and the 
latex is cured more satisfactorily. The struggle 
is on between plantation rubber and wild rub- 
ber, and plantation wins. 

In 1906 there were 75,000 acres planted in 
rubber trees; less than ten years later there 
were 1,377,000 acres under cultivation. The 
effect upon the price has been marked. The 
advent of the bicycle and the automobile caused 
a great increase in the demand, and for a time 
the price rose rapidly and to alarming heights. 
Twenty-five years ago the average price of 
rubber was one dollar a pound. By the middle 
of 1910 it had risen to almost three dollars. But 
the law of supply and demand was at work, 
and before the end of 1911 the price had dropped 
to below a dollar, where it has remained ever 
since. There is every reason to believe that 
the world’s needs can be met and that the 
price can be kept within reasonable bounds. 

Raw rubber is not a very valuable sub- 


from natural sources. It is sticky at ordinary 


stance in the form in which it is obtained | 


That remarkable change of rubber is known 
‘as vulcanization. Raw rubber must be vul- 
| canized in order to give it the valuable prop- 
| erties that have made its extensive applications 
| possible. Just what takes place when sulphur 
| and rubber act upon each other even the chem- 
| ist cannot say. We know only that some sul- 
| phur stays in the rubber and that the properties 
| of the product vary with the amount of sulphur 
thus retained. Vulcanized rubber is much less 
sensitive to changes of temperature than crude 
rubber. It is impermeable to water arid gases, 
and is an excellent electrical insulator. The 
more sulphur that rubber contains the harder 
it is. Ebonite, for example, contains from 
twenty-five to forty per cent of sulphur. 

But vulcanization alone is not enough to give 
to rubber the necessary properties for all pur- 
poses. It must be mixed with various substances 
to make it tougher or stiffer or more pliable. 
Those are, however, details with which we 
| need not occupy ourselves here. 
| ‘The discovery by Goodyear of the effect of 
sulphur upon rubber is 








tropical trees, shrubs 
and vines—more than 
three hundred varie- 
ties, it is said. But the 
principal source is the 
Brazilian hevea tree, 
or Hevea brasiliensis. 
When the trees are 
tapped, a milky liquid, 
like the milk of the 
milkweed, oozes out. 
That liquid, which is 
ealled the latex, con- 
tains the rubber. 

To get the rubber 
from the milky liquid 
the native pours it into 
a paddle and holds it 
over a wood fire. The 
heat drives off most 
of the water contained 
in the latex and causes 
the rubber tocoagulate. 
This is crude rubber, 
ready for shipment. 

Until fairly recent- 
ly, virtually all of the 
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THE BULLOCK CART MAKES ITS ROUNDS THROUGH 
THE PLANTATION, GATHERING THE LATEX 
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SMOKING THE LATEX. THIS PROCESS GIVES A BALL 
OF CRUDE RUBBER READY FOR SHIPMENT 


undoubtedly the most 
important discovery 
ever made in the his- 
tory of rubber. At first 
the world would have 
nothing to do with the 
process. Again and 
again Goodyear tried 
in vain to interest cap- 
italists in his inven- 
tion, which he had 
patented. He became 
embarrassed for lack of 
money; but finally a 
New Haven firm took 
the matter up and 
began to manufacture 
rubber goods. 

From that modest 
beginning the manu- 
facture of rubber prod- 
ucts has grown to be 
one of the great indus- 
tries of the world. The 
value of rubber prod- 
ucts manufactured in 
the United States in 
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1916 was nearly $300,000,000. Of that more 
than one half goes to the account of tires. 

What has the chemist been doing meanwhile? 
He has not been idle, although rubber is an 
extremely difficult substance to work with. In 
general, gums cannot be crystallized or distilled 
without undergoing change in composition, 
and so the chemist is hard put to it to learn 
their secrets; for it is only after purifying 
substances, by crystallizing or distilling them, 
that he can tell definitely what he is dealing 
with. Rubber may be ranked with the gums, 
although, strictly speaking, gum is perhaps 
not a correct designation. It belongs to the 
class of substances known as colloids. 

Not much was learned about the chemical 
nature of rubber until 1860. At that time Gre- 
ville Williams, studying the products formed 
when rubber is heated, found among those 
products a liquid that he called isoprene. Most 
of the recent efforts to make rubber artificially 
have turned upon the use of that substance. It 
is a hydrocarbon; that is to say, it consists of 
hydrogen and carbon, as do many hundreds of 
substances khown to chemists — such, for ex- 
ample, as naphthalene, turpentine, and many 


W HERE! 


To bed was strewn with little, long 
white dresses, little white skirts, little 
crocheted woolen socks, lace cap8, ribbons 

and other dainty baby clothes. They were not 

quite new; some little child had worn them 
and left soft wrinkles in the ribbons and the 
lace frills. 

Alice, who hed laid the clothes out on the 
bed, hid her wet eyes in one of the dresses. 
Her own child had worn the little clothes— 
and never any larger clothes! All the dresses 
and other things that the baby had ever worn 
were lying on the bed—except one dress that 
had enfolded the tiny girl as she lay one day 
white and still, with white flowers in her baby 
hands. She had been two months old just 
before that day; and more than two months 
had passed since then, but Alice remembered 
it as she remembered no other day in her life. 

Alice was still very young. She had been 
out of college only a year when she married 
the young lawyer who had been silently wait- 
ing and planning for her before she went to 
college. Two years later the little girl was born. 
She had been such a dear little girl, and Alice, 
not much more than a girl herself, had looked 
at her with the light in her eyes with which a 
woman, from the beginning of the world, has 
looked at her first-born child. Alice was very 
young, but she knew, as in the beginning women 
knew, that no other child can be as the first; 
and the tears hid in the small, wrinkled gar- 
ments were very bitter. Alice did not yet know 
so many other things. 

Very, very often since the baby had gone 
Alice had unfolded the dresses and caps and 
blankets, and wept over them, folded. them 
again, and laid them in the places in which 
for so short a time they had been kept. , 

To-day she folded them as usual, but she 
did not lay them all in their accustomed places. 
She selected several of each of the garments, 
enough, indeed, for one child. 

‘*It is hard to give them away,’’ she mur- 
mured, holding the little white clothes to her 
cheek, ‘‘but I don’t need them.’’ Her voice 
trembled as she said the words. ‘‘I don’t need 
them ; and she does. It is selfish not to give them 
to her. I don’t need them; and they are tou 
sweet not to be used. They are so sad when they 
are new and just a little used. They must not 
be sad. I wili give them to her.’’ 

Alice had with difficulty brought herself to 
the point of giving them. They were so pre- 
cious to her. Her mother had made some of 
them, and her friends had made others. Some 
of the things Alice herself had made. No hours 
of her life had been as the hours in which she 
had fashioned that first dress for her own first 
little child; and she kept it alone and apart. 

‘*T shall never give that away,’’ she thought, 
as she smoothed the garments gathered in her 
lap. ‘‘Never! I think perhaps I do need that— 
more than anyone else can need it.’’ 

She went slowly downstairs to her mother, 
who had asked her to give the cherished things 
to another woman who needed them. Her 
mother, being a mother, understood how pre- 
cious the tiny things were to Alice, She under- 
stood, too, that they were sadder to keep than 
to give. 

‘*Here they are, mother,’’ Alice said, putting 
the garments into her mother’s arms. ‘‘ Are— 
are these enough ?’’ She lifted her eyes to her 
mother’s eyes, and the sorrow in her sweet girl 
face went to her mother’s heart. 

Putting Alice’s gift on the table, she took 
the girl in her arms. ‘‘Some day you may have 
another little child,’’ she said softly. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Alice, ‘‘but, mother, she—she 
was the first!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said her mother simply. She was 
too old and too wise to say more; and although 
Alice was her oldest child, and could not 
remember when she had not been oldest, Alice 
had not been the first. 

Her mother began to speak of the woman 











of the compounds in petroleum. In fact, rub- 
ber itself isa hydrocarbon. But, whereas rubber 
cannot be distilled, isoprene boils easily and 
forms a clear liquid. 

In 1879 Bouchardat undertook a thorough 
study of isoprene. He discovered, among other 
things, that when isoprene is heated with 
hydrochloric acid, a product is formed that has 
the same composition as isoprene, but that 
differs markedly from it in its properties. 
Because that product apparently had the prop- 
erties of rubber Bouchardat decided that it 
was the same thing as rubber ; but the evidence 
he presented was not conclusive. 

Moreover, it is obvious that Bouchardat’s 
procedure could never become a commercial 
success. Isoprene could at that time be made 
only from rubber, and in relatively small quan- 
tity, and the elastic, rubber -like substances 
obtained from isoprene must, of course, be 
much more costly than rubber. So that would 
not do. What next? 

In 1882 Tilden showed that other things 
beside: hydrochloric acid have the power to 
change isoprene into the product described 
by Bouchardat, and he furnished satisfactory 
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evidence that the product was the same thing the other, does not appear to have achieved any 
as rubber. He went further and showed that gieat success. Experiments with other sub- 
isoprene can be made by passing the vapors of stances have been made, but nothing has been 
turpentine through a hot tube, although the , found that will produce isoprene, and of course 
amount of the product formed is relatively | the rubber made from it, cheaply enough for 
small. | commercial purposes. 

If an economical method of making isoprene| As everyone knows, one of Germany’s great 
can be discovered, the problem of artificial, or | needs is rubber. How it has met that need we 


synthetic, rubber will be solved. It is toward | do not know. I have heard that synthetic rub- 





for whom she had asked for the 
little clothes: 

‘‘She is much older than you, 
Alice dear. She has five children, 
besides the new one,—the new one 
is a little girl,—and she is poor, 
but a sweet, refined woman. Her hus- 
band works very hard, and she sews, 
besides, to help support the family. She 
‘was too busy to make many things, and she 
didn’t have hosts of relatives and girls to 
make them, as you had.’’ 

‘*Are—are these enough?’’ Alice repeated. 


ORAWN BY 
8. J. ROSENMEVER 


THE WARMTH OF THE TINY BODY IN 
. STRANGELY, SENT SOFT 


She did not speak often, even to her mother, of 
her little girl, but she knew, and it comforted 
her to know, that her mother understood. She 
did not say much now, but she came very near 
her mother, never knowing how much nearer 
still it might yet be granted her to come. 

Her mother knew; and because she knew 
she said, ‘‘You will take these things to that 
mother yourself, won’t you, dear?’’ 

‘“*Oh, I’d rather not!’’ Alice exclaimed 
quickly. ‘‘You take them, mother! I couldn’t 
quite endure seeing her with her little girl; it 
would be too hard!’’ She hid her face on her 
mother’s shoulder. 

‘“*T think you might like to see her little girl. 
She is a sweet little girl; and perhaps you 
might like to hold her.’’ She paused; and in a 
moment Alice whispered: 

‘*Would you have, mother dear ?’’ 

‘*My dear, my dear!’’ her mother said. ‘‘Yes, 
I would have; I did, Alice.’’ 

Alice lifted her head and kissed her mother 
tenderly. Then she folded the white garments, 












that particular point that the attack has been 
mainly directed. Thanks to some excellent 
work by foreign chemists, the chemical struc- 
ture of isoprene has been made clear. In other 
words, we now know what it is—the first con- 
dition for success in our efforts to make it. 
One starting point has already been suggested 
—turpentine. There is no doubt that isoprene 
can be made from ‘turpentine by heating the 
vapors to a sufficiently high temperature, but 
the process does not work well enough, and 
turpentine is not cheap enough, to warrant the 
hope that this method can prove commercially 
successful. Another method suggested consists 
in fermenting starch sugar. The fermentation 
produces fusel oil, from which in turn isoprene 
can be made. But thus far that process, like 


and her mother helped her gather 
some of the late summer roses 
blooming in the garden; and with 
the roses and the little clothes she 
went to see the other mother and 
the other little girl. 

The other mother lived near by, and 
very soon Alice was standing at the door 
waiting to be admitted. She was about to 
ring the bell a second time when the door was 
opened hastily by a girl about seven years old, 
with curly hair and a torn dress and a rosy, 
happy face. Alice smiled at her involuntarily. 


HER ARMS CREPT ABOUT HER AND, 
TEARS TO HER EYES 


‘*How is your mother ?’’ she asked. ‘‘May I 
see her, and your new little sister?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the child shyly. ‘‘Mamma’s 
upstairs ; you’ll have to come up, ’cause mamma 
has to stay up there and look at the baby. She 
keeps on looking at it; and doesn’t do anything 
else. ’’ 

The child’s tone was full of awe, and Alice 
smiled in spite of herself. ‘‘Will you take these 
to her, and ask her if I may come up?’’ she 
said. She gave the child her card and the roses, 
but she kept her real gifts. ‘‘I will take these 
up myself,’’ she said to herself. 

She waited in the hall until the child re- 
turned ; then she followed her up the stairs toa 
small room. There, sitting at the window, with 
the baby in her arms, was the other, the older 
mother. She had a sweet face, with many lines 
of care in it, lines that softened but did not 
vanish as her eyes rested upon the new little 
girl, who must for many days add to them; 
for care is not the least part of motherhood. 

Alice was thinking of the care-lined face as 


| ber is in use there and that it is commercially 
successful. But of course, even if that statement 
is true, we must remember that a method for 
making synthetic rubber that is successful un- 
der the extraordinary conditions in Germany 
to-day might fail completely after the war, 
when it is in competition with nature, which 
furnishes crude rubber at from sixty to seventy- 
five cents a pound. 

Judging by some specimens of artificial 
rubber that were exhibited in New York five 
or six years ago, there is every reason to believe 
that chemists have it in their power to make 
artificial rubber with all the properties of the 
best product furnished by nature. Whether 
they can do it at a cost that will enable it to 
compete with natural rubber is a question. 





N RESTED COMFORT 


Sy Elizabeth MCCracken 


she explained her errand, and with trembling 
fingers unfolded her little white gifts. She was 
thinking, too, of the other mother’s new little 
girl, who could at once increase and soften care. 

‘‘I brought these for your little girl,’’ she 
faltered. ‘‘They—they are almost new, and I 
—I don’t need them now. My mother told me 
you might find them of use.’’ She held them 
out, and the other mother took them reverently. 

‘“*It is sweet of you to bring them to me,’’ 
she said. ‘‘It must have been hard; they must 
mean so much to you.’’ She turned her face 
toward the baby. ‘‘Would you like to hold my 
little girl?’’ she asked. 

Alice had not looked at the little child, and 
of this the child’s mother was aware; but she 





understood. Without waiting for Alice’s assent, 
she lifted the tiny white-robed baby and, smil- 
ing, put her into the girl’s arms. 

She did not look at Alice. She knew that 
Alice had not had a little child in her arms 
since her own child had lain in them, so still 
and white. Alice’s mother had tried more than 
once to bring it about, and now, now it had 
come about. The other woman rose and went 
to the other side of the room, and stood arrang- 
ing the roses in a tall vase; and Alice sat 
holding the little girl. 

She had not supposed that she could hold in 
her arms another person’s baby, or that she 
could look thus closely upon another mother’s 
child, when her own had lain so still. She had 
told her mother again and again that she could 
not; and her mother had not persisted ; she had 
waited. She had found it hard to wait, for she 
had longed to comfort Alice, and she knew 
wherein comfort rests. 

Alice did not at once look at the little girl. 
She held her very lightly; but in a few mo- 
ments the warmth of the tiny body in her arms 
crept about her and warmed her und, strangely, 
sent soft tears to her eyes. Then she looked 
down upon the child. Suddenly she gathered 
her closely, tenderly up to her. She put her 
cheek against the child’s pink face. She smiled 
at her with a soft, brooding smile. Her eyes 
lost part of their piercing sorrow. -A strange 
beginning of comfort came to her. She under- 
stood why her mother had urged her to think 
of, to see, to hold the other woman’s child. 
Her mother had been so wise. : 

She turned to the child’s mother, and her 
face said more than her words. ‘‘Your little 
girl is—very dear. I hope you will like the 
things for her.’’ It was beginning to soothe 
her to think that a warm, little pink-faced child 
would again wear the white garments. 

She did not stay very long with the other 
woman. A new plan had come into her mind, 
and she went home to her mother, who was 
awaiting her. 

‘*Mother!’’ she said simply. ‘‘How did you 
know ?”’ She did not explain what her motier 
had known, but her mother understood. 

‘*T learned it,’’ she said, ‘‘as you have learned 
it. So many mothers have learned it, dear, and 
so many will! Be sure to help them.’’ 

‘*T shall, mother, oh, I shall!’’ Alice whis- 
pered. Then she told her mother the plan that 
had come into her mind, which was no other 
than to give to other mothers who needed them 
all the other soft, white garments. 

‘*T don’t need them, ’’ she said, ‘‘and so many 
persons do; so I will find them and take the 
things to them. They were meant to be used; 
and it is so lonely to keep them.’’ 

Thus it happened that Alice found other 
mothers with new little children, and gave 
them all the clothes; all except the one little 
dress that she had made first. She kept that all 
her life. As she gave the little garments, and 
saw them put to happy human living uses, her 
grief lightened and became beautiful and hope- 
ful, and the holiness left in her eyes by her 
tears for her first-born child deepened and shone 
even as her smile for her first-born had shone. 





When the children to whom Alice had given 
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the little garments were learning to speak fal- 
tering words and to take faltering steps with 
the aid of mothers’ hands, another child, a 


all that the first-born had taught them Alice | 


and her husband looked at the second little girl 
and smiled with the wonderful joy that sorrow 


second little girl,came to Alice and her husband | sometimes helps to lift to so great and pure a 


to fill the first child’s place. She was not the 
first-born, but perhaps because the first-born 
had glorified her place she was as deax With 





height. 
She was such a dear little girl! Alice’s mother 
and her husband’s mother and all her friends 


—.3~ 


made sweet little white clothes for her. All 
those who came to see the new little girl 
exclaimed over her, and held her in their arms 





‘*T am going to name her for my mother,’’ 
she said. 
When they named the little girl, Alice dressed 


and admired her. Finally they asked, ‘‘What| her in the dress that she had made first. She 


ATILAD OF  2FfE FLAS 
Cy CAStephens 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


are you going to name her, Alice?’’ 
Alice lifted her eyes, with the old light that 
still is new shining in them. 


took, as many, many other mothers have taken, 
the wonderful comfort held in the tiny hands 
of the second little child. 


In Eight Chapters. Chapter Seven 








HE three Americans lis- 
tened in amazement to the 
account that the Japanese 
gave them of the first months 
of the world war. With breath- 
less excitement they heard that 
Germany was carrying the war 
into foreign waters—that its 
cruisers, the Emden, the Karls- 
ruhe and the Dresden, were sink- 
ing ships in the Pacific Ocean 
and the South Atlantic, even 
ships of nations not at war with 
it. No craft was safe anywhere 
on the seas. 

The owners of the Akasa Maru 
were in great fear that they 
would be attacked on their way 
home to Nagasaki; they would 
have no chance to escape, for their 
coal was so short that they would 
have to husband it closely and 
proceed much of the way under 
canvas. 

‘‘Why didn’t you coal at Val- 
paraiso?’’ Curtis asked. 

Through Kameo Capt. Matsui 
told them that they lacked not 
only coal but funds with which 
to buy more. Their extra. coal 
was at the try - works that the 
German raider had destroyed. 
What oil and whalebone they had 
taken were also stored there. 
Sorry indeed was their plight. 
They had no provisions for the 
home voyage, except twenty 
barrels of whale beef, taken from a finback that 
they had bombed and buoyed off the Juan 
Fernandez Islands. 

What added to their chagrin was the fact that 
they had almost twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of whalebone at their try-works, packed 
in a shed, built of stones, partly underground. 
The oil had doubtless been burned; but they 
had good hopes that the bone was still safe. If 
they had had coal enough they would certainly 
have returned and have attempted to get it. 

The little craft dropped anchor in the 
bay, and was there for ten days. The three 
Americans shared their canned food, sugar, 
coffee and tea with the Japanese visitors, who 
were in truth sadly famished. There were rifles 
aboard the whaler; and the whole party made 
a trip inland to shoot wild cattle and bring the 
beef down to the shore. 

Sam became very friendly with the mate, 
Batu Matsui, who was of about his age; with 
the aid of Kameo, who acted as interpreter, 
the two were able to converse freely. The 
Americans found the Japanese cordial, polite 
and wholly sincere. Sam’s jokes and jolly ways 
quite captivated Batu Matsui, as well as his 
brother and the others. 

Both the Matsuis were greatly discouraged 
on account of their losses. Batu informed Sam 
that he and his brother had invested every- 
thing they had in the whaling venture at 
Desolate Bay; now, being virtually penniless, 
they would have to sell the little Akasa Maru 
at Nagasaki for what it would bring. Natu- 
rally their bitterness against the Germans was 
intense. 

‘*What harm had we ever done them!’’ Capt. 
Matsui exclaimed, with flashing eyes. ‘They 
ruined us from pure wickedness!’’ 

Curtis and Sam became quite well acquainted 
with these hardy fellows; but Otis was chiefly 
interested in negotiating with Capt. Matsui to 
transport them from the Galapagos. That, 
however, the Japanese could not do unless the 
Americans wished to go to Nagasaki—a voyage 
that on account of the shortage of coal would 
take many weeks. 

‘*And what could we do in Japan?’’ Sam 
said. ‘‘I had rather stay here.’’ 

A few days later Sam drew Curtis aside. 

‘*Curt,’’? Sam said, ‘‘Capt. Matsui and his 
brother are pretty good fellows. I think they 


dollars left from our wages up at the Zone, 
you know,’’ he added. ‘‘That would do for 
coal. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but it’s taking pretty big chances,’’ 
Curtis replied doubtfully. 


‘*T think they are straight. Capt. Matsui is | 


a good navigator, and he is mighty anxious to 


“GREAT HEAVENS, SHE'S GONE DOWN!” HE 


go back and get that bone. He would take us 
on shares with them in a moment.’’ 

‘*But there’s the risk of being captured by 
the German raiders,’’ Curtis said. 

‘*Yes,’? Sam admitted. ‘‘ But—nothing ven- 
ture nothing have, and their little steamer is 
pretty fast— Batu says she will do sixteen 
kno 

They drew Otis into the conference, and he 
approved. the plan, but for different reasons. 
‘*Make any trade you want to,’’ he said. ‘‘ Just 
land me at Valparaiso, where I am pretty sure 
in a few days to get a steamer up to Panama. 
That’s all I’ll ask. I’ll chip in a hundred 
for my passage to Val. Good old New England 
for me.’’ 

‘Oh, New England is all right!’’ Sam re- 
plied, laughing. ‘‘So is Michigan. But one 
place is about as bad as another if a fellow 
hasn’t got a cent to go on. I’m going back 
to good old Michigan one of these days, but 
not till I’ve got something to jingle in my 
pockets. ’’ 

Sam then proposed his plan to the Matsuis. 
The brothers, for their part, were to give the 
-use of the Akasa Maru; Curtis and Sam were 
to furnish the coal and what provisions they 
had left; the new partners were to share 
equally in what they could make from the 
venture. The Japanese, after consulting to- 
gether for only a minute, agreed to the pro- 
posal, and a bargain was struck then and 
there. 

They set to work at once to carry the rest 
of their food supplies on board, and they also 
stowed the old crock that contained the trin- 
kets in one of the lockers. 

They sailed the next morning, after taking 
the whaleboat aboard the little steamer. Curtis 
and Sam stood by the rail and watched the 
islands dip below the horizon. Both of them 
felt their hearts a little heavy to be leav- 
ing the place where their hopes had run so 
high. 

‘* This looks like giving up here, but I 
haven’t given up,’’ Curtis said. ‘‘I shall come 
back when the world settles down to peace 
again. ” 

They reached Valparaiso on October 25, with 
very little coal to spare. There Curtis and Sam 
took leave of Otis, who, although he remained 











| fixed in his determination to sail by the next 
are honest and all right. What would you | 
say to going to Valparaiso with them in their | 
little whaler, coaling there, and then going | 
down the coast to Desolate Bay and get that | 
whalebone? They feel pretty sure it is there | 


still, You and I have got about six hundred | never expect to see you 


steamer for home, seemed sorry to part from 
his friends. 

**T do hope, fellows, that you will come out 
of this with a whole skin!’’ 
he said gloomily. ‘‘But I 


again.’’ 

Sam laughed. 

** Otis, you must have 
been born ona rainy day,’’ 
he said; but Curtis was 
more sober. 

Meanwhile Capt. Matsui 








EXCLAIMED. 





“SHE'S GONE TO THE BOTTOM!" 


German cruisers, and that the five 
off Coronel were British—quite 
incorrectly, as was afterwards 
ascertained, for the nearer ves- 
sels were the British ones. 

The engagement continued fu- 
riously for an hour or more, when 
suddenly a great burst of dun- 
eolored smoke rose from one of 
the nearer vessels, which in a 
little while disappeared. Sam was 
looking through the glass at the 
time. 

‘* Great heavens, she’s gone 
down!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ She’s 
gone to the bottom!’’ 

The cannonade continued, how- 
ever, and the two remaining 
cruisers still fired at the more 
distant five. The sun had al- 
ready set, but the light, falling 
shoreward, enabled them to see 
the two vessels more distinctly 
than before. Not many minutes 
later the larger of the two cruis- 
ers began to settle slowly down 
and finally disappeared. 

A sense of awe and pity stole 
over the watchers. .‘‘I expect they 
are all drowning there!’’ Sam 
exclaimed. 

Curtis asked Capt. Matsui if 
he thought they could do any- 
thing to rescue the survivors who 
might be in the water; but he 
shook his head. 

‘Tf they are Germans, that 


was taking fifty tons of good hard coal aboard | other cruiser would sink us if they saw us 
his little craft, for which Curtis and Sam had | coming near them,’’ the captain said. 
to pay eleven dollars a ton. They also laid in | 


enough food supplies for their voyage down 
the coast. 

On the evening of October 31 they left Val- 
paraiso. The night was foggy and wet, but 
the next morning the weather cleared, and 
they had a fine view all day of the long chain 
of the Andes, forty or fifty miles away. Under 
the westering sun the mighty range grew still 
more impressive. Three lofty volcanic peaks 
far inland emerged from the haze, showing 


faint white threads of smoke rising to great: 


heights in the sky. 

Late in the afternoon they were passing the 
Chilean port of Coronel, thirty miles or more 
to sea, when they began to hear the distant 
reports of heavy guns, which soon increased 
in volume to a continuous cannonade. Capt. 
Matsui, who was on the bridge of the little 


craft, hastily got his glass and for some mo- | 


ments stood looking shoreward. 

‘* There’s a naval battle going on!’’ he 
exclaimed in Japanese, which Kameo inter- 
preted to the two Americans. ‘‘I can see the 
top masts of eight large cruisers, three of them 
much nearer us than the others and not more 
than fifteen kilometers away.’’ 

The captain was much excited. So, too, was 
Batu, when he had taken the glass. 

‘*Tt’s a fierce battle!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘White 
jets of water are flying up all about these three 
nearer ships. It’s the shells. ’’ 

First Curtis, then Sam seized the glass in 
turn. Volumes of black smoke were rising from 
the funnels of the cruisers, which were still 
hull down from the Akasa Maru. All eight of 
them were steaming southward as fast as 
the Japanese steamer, or faster. Piainly it 
was a fight between the three and the five other 
ships nearer Coronel. The smoke from the 
heavy guns rose white as snow against the red- 
colored mountains ashore and soon reached 
a great height. The distance was far too great 
to discern what colors were displayed, even by 
the three nearer cruisers; the smoke, too, 
largely obscured them. 

Capt. Matsui thought the two hostile fleets 
were ten or twelve kilometers apart, and that 
they were using their heaviest guns and firing 
at high elevation. The rumble of gunfire ‘was 
now incessant and, reverberating from the 
coastal mountains, sounded like distant thun- 
der. Tall white jets of water kept leaping 
upward as heavy projec- 
tiles plunged into the sea. 

‘*That is a hard fight,’’ 
Capt. Matsui said, shak- 
ing his head ominously. 
‘*Those fellows fight to a 
finis 

Batu and his brother 


nearer ships were probably 


thought that the three! 





| 





Still that ominous distant rumble went on; 


; but night was falling, and the tops of the 


distant ships soon faded from view, although 
red flashes shone forth continuously in that 
direction. The little whaler held on her course 
southward at full speed, since they were in 
some alarm lest what they believed to be the 
surviving German cruiser might overhaul them. 

There appears now little doubt, however, 
that the surviving vessel was the British cruiser 
Glasgow, and that the naval fight they had 
witnessed was the fatal engagement of Novem- 
ber 1, 1914, that the unfortunate Sir Chris- 
topher Craddock fought with the German fleet 
under Adm. von Spee, when the Good Hope 
and the Monmouth went down with all on 
board. 

Von Spee’s ships, consisting of the Scharn- 
horst, Gneisenau, Dresden, Niirnberg and 
Leipzig, were much superior in gun power and 


speed as well as number. After a gallant fight 


Craddock went down with his flagship, the 
Good Hope. Half an hour later the Monmouth 
was also sunk. Of the three cruisers only the 
small, swift Glasgow escaped. The next day 
Adm. von Spee’s victorious fleet put into Val- 
paraiso to coal and make repairs. The exultant 
Germans boasted of their victory throughout 
the town. British prestige in the South Pacific 
had suffered a severe disaster. 

But not for long. Down the Atlantic on the 
other side of South America, Nemesis was 
steaming swiftly to meet the doughty Spee. 

In not a little dread of capture the Akasa 
Maru sped on her way southward and four days 
later reached Desolate Bay. On the way they 
passed the wreckage of not less than five ves- 
sels recently destroyed—grim evidences of ruth- 
less warfare. 

They found ice in the bay, and the change 
from the equatorial temperatures in which 
they had been living was indeed great. When 
they dropped anchor just offshore ice cakes 
were floating all round; and they were now 


glad of the comfort of blankets by the galley ~ 


stove every night. 

The try-works that the Japanese had set 
up were on the shore of a small, barren island 
at the southern end of the bay — one of that 
extensive, straggling archipelago which fringes 
the southwest coast of Tierra del Fuego. The 
German cruiser had sent a few shells into 
the sheds, setting the place on fire, but had 
not landed a force to complete the work of 
destruction. 

To the immense satisfaction of the Japanese 
and their American partners, they found on 
landing that the fire had failed to reach the 
rick of whalebone in the stone-walled shed. 
There was not less than six thousand pounds 
of it, the spoils of two baleen whales, worth, 
they thought, about nineteen thousand dollars. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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NICHOLAS TSCHAIKOVSKY 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OME people’s idea of church privileges 
seems to be a combination of through 
sleeper and fire escape. 


Wallis have Ears; but no one cares 
Unless a Tongue is also theirs. 


“THEY are calling it the ‘‘ Fighting Fourth’’ 
—the Liberty Loan campaign that has just 
begun. Have you enlisted? 
T is no longer good form to send candy to a 
young woman. Send her a pound or two of 
nuts and ask her to save the shells. 


Hindenburg to Foch—Dear Sir. I am drop- 
ping youaline. . 
Foch to Hindenburg—Dear Sir. I have 
your line of recent date. 
HE New Jersey clubwoman who defined 
patriotism as ‘‘one per cent of cheering 
and flag waving and ninety-nine per cent of 
hard work’’ summed up the matter better than 
many a statesman who has exhausted his lungs 
and the dictionary in the effort. 


EN who join the colors without taking 
out the maximum war-insurance policy 
of $10,000 are getting scarce. To the begin- 
ning of September our soldiers and sailors had 
filed 3,400,000 insurance applications and the 
government had written more than $30,000, - 
000,000 of insurance. In August the men 
applied for insurance at the rate of more than 
$1,000, 000,000 a week. 
T the Thanksgiving table this year there is 
likely to be one vacant place. One familiar 
and beloved countenance will be missing—the 
cheerful, rubicund visage of the cranberry. 
When the picking season opened in a large 
district on Cape Cod, only one picker appeared 
for work. In view of the killing frost last June 
and the lack of help now, and especially in 
view of the shortage of sugar, on which the 
cranberry makes great demands, our old table 
companion will be missing—and missed. 
‘‘TONG sweetening” is going to be well known 
in many communities that have known 
little of it in this generation. The midsummer 
crop reports showed prospects of thirty-three 
million gallons of sorghum syrup. Some of the 
states in the Middle West doubled and trebled 
their acreage of sorghum cane. Well - made 
sorghum syrup can be used in place of sugar 
in cooking and even in coffee. If the sorghum 
is canned to prevent its fermenting, and kept 
in a cool place, the family will find in it a good 
all-winter table syrup and a fair substitute for 
sugar in making desserts and jam. 


OW well the French do things! An ambu- 
lance bearing American wounded passed 

the stand of an old flower woman near the 
Arc de Triomphe. Seeing what the carriage 
held, she seized her whole stock of lilies, violets 
and roses and laid them in the arms of the 
wounded boys. The graveyard in which are 
buried the Americans who die in the Paris 
hospitals are full of crosses to which French- 
women have pinned cards to announce that 
such and such a one pledges herself to keep 
this grave forever green and well cared for. It 
is things like those that make a real civilization. 
HEN John Eriesson’s Monitor fought 

the Merrimac at Hampton Roads, the 
steam in her boilers came from Buck Mountain 
eoal, considered as among the best steam coals 
in the world. Four times the Buek Mountain 
mines have been abandoned as worked out. 
Now it is discovered that culm banks composed 
of fuel discarded in the sixties, when only 





steam sizes were in demand, are composed of 
anthracite coal that is from 85 to 95 per cent 
pure. There are hundreds of thousands of tons 
of it, mined by men who were looking for 
bigger lumps with which to coal the warships. 
It will now be used against Germany. 
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THE AUSTRIAN PEACE NOTE 


ROM the beginning of the war until this 
day there has never been the most remote 
chance that it would or could end in a 

draw. At no time, and least of all since the 
United States entered the struggle, has there 
been any prospect of a peace brought about 
by bargaining—by using gains to force con- 
cessions. Let us put the matter concretely. 

The Allies have set themselves the task of 
putting an end to Prussian militarism. If they 
abandon that task unfulfilled, they have vainly 
spent four years of war at untold sacrifice of 
life and treasure. Germany will never consent 
to that reform until it is compelled to do so. 
No discussion can change that situation. The 
Allies cannot accept other concessions by Ger- 
many as an equivalent for relinquishing that 
condition of peace; Germany will not regard 
anything else that the Allies might offer as 
compensation for the loss of its military system. 
That is the one great point upon which no 
compromise is possible. 

It is not the only point. The Allies will not 
leave Germany in control of Russia; they will 
not permit Turkey to block the Dardanelles, 
or to retain the power to oppress Christians; 
they will not suffer France and Italy to be 
balked in their righteous claims. They will 
not permit Belgium to be any longer at the 
mercy of men in whose eyes a solemn treaty 
is merely a scrap of paper. On not one of those 
points can be found the basis of a compromise. 
All that Germany has to offer as an induce- 
ment to the Allies to yield on any one of them 
is a withdrawal from more or less of the terri- 
tery it has occupied, devastated and robbed. 

That is conelusive as to the blunderingly 
verbose Austro-Hungarian peace note, the 
proposals of which President Wilson so quickly 
and tersely rejected. The note itself was based 
on two great errors: first, that there exists, 
and is increasing, in any of the countries 
fighting against the Central Powers, a longing 
for ‘‘a peace of understanding,’’ which in 
the Austro-Hungarian tongue means a peace 
without victory ; second, that the proof of such 
longing is found in a moderation of the terms 
on which the statesmen of the Entente would 
make peace. Neither of those assumptions is 
true. The terms are unchanged. If there is to 
be a change, it will not be in the direction of 
mildness to the German. As for a longing for 
peace, everyone has it and has had it all along, 
but not now or ever is there any longing for 
a peace to which Germany and Austria will 
willingly consent. 

Did not the author of the note and those for 
whom he acted know all that? Assuredly. 
Whether it was inspired by an idea, most 
uncomplimentary to those who were addressed, 
that they could not see through its sophistries 
and erroneous assumptions; or whether it was 
issued in an expectation that it would spur 
pacifists to action and so promote pacifism in 
enemy countries that, in its own language, 
‘*streams of pent-up human kindness would be 
released’’ ; or finally, whether it was chiefly or 
wholly for effect at home, to strengthen the 
accusation that the Allied countries are respon- 
sible for the continuance of the war—whatever 
may have been the purpose or the expectation, 
it has left all the Allied peoples unmoved and 
unchanged in their determination. ‘ 

The American people, and their allies are 
with them, are resolved that Germany shall 
gain nothing whatever in territory or world 
power from the war that it prepared and 
provoked. Why discuss it with the Kaiser? 
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NATIONAL PROHIBITION 


HE passage by the Senate of the Emer- 
gency Agricultural Appropriation bill, 
with its rider for national prohibition 
from the first of next July until the American 
armies are demobilized, virtually insures com- 
plete national prohibition for the period spec- 
ified. Even before July 1 national prohibition 
will be almost an established fact. The closing 
of all breweries on December 1 for the purpose 
of saving coal and grain will probably force 
the closing of most of the saloons and barrooms 
of the country. We may reasonably expect that 
there will be little drunkenness next winter. 
The moral and material gain to the nation 
from the enforcement of national prohibition 
cannot easily be reckoned. On the other hand, 
the opponents of it have been able to gather 





impressive statistics showing the reduction in 
revenue to the government when there is no 
longer any beer or whiskey to be taxed, and 
the economic loss resulting from the destruction 
of invested capital and the sudden unemploy- 
ment of the thousands of men connected with 
‘alcoholic industries.’’ To that argument an 
editorial article in the New York Sun sup- 
plies a pithy rejoinder. It suggests that the 
ten thousand bartenders in New York City 
would be weleome in an essential industry, if 
not in the army; that ten thousand hardwood 
bars could be turned into ‘‘gunstocks, ships’ 
furniture and peace conference tables’’; that 
ten thousand brass foot rails would be received 
by the shell factories with cheers ; and that ten 
thousand slates, ‘‘after careful washing, ’’ could 
be used in schools. 

Into national prohibition as a war measure 
the question whether it is an invasion of per- 
sonal rights does not enter. If, after their war 
experience of national prohibition, the people 
find that they have had enough of it, they 
will see to it that the national constitutional 
amendment for prohibition shall not be ratified. 
If they like it, they will insist that it be rati- 
fied. The war measure will give the nation an 
excellent chance to test the practical value 
and virtue of prohibition. If under it vice and 
crime and poverty are reduced to a minimum 
far beyond any that has ever been established 
hitherto, no arguments based upon the special 
pleas of certain interests or upon the broader 
principle of non - interference with personal 
freedom will prevail. 
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. THE UNKNOWN FACE 


W: do not mean any ghostly phantom 
stolen out of a mystery story, not any 
face of perplexing oddity or sudden 
surprise. We mean just your own. 

No doubt you would readily recognize your 
features, if you met them in the street. You 
see them in the glass daily and many times a 
day, and probably you think you study them 
with peculiar care. But that is just the point. 
Whenever you see them, you are studying them. 
The expression is conscious, artificial—the ex- 
pression of a person who is being watched and 
studied. You know what the photographer’s 
‘*look pleasant’’ produces. You know how 
you feel and can imagine how you look when 
you are aware that some one is observing you. 

Think of the expressions you eatch on others’ 
faces when they are completely unconscious, 
not giving a thought to how they look. Some 
faces are sweet, kindly, sympathetic, delightful. 
Some faces again, often the same faces, are sad, 
anxious, dreary; others still are harsh, bitter, 
angry or selfish. Remember that all those ex- 
pressions are likely to come on your own face, 
too.. When you look in the glass, you do not tind 
them there. Your mere curiosity erases them as 
a wet sponge erases figures on a slate. But they 
come just the same. Remember how you love 
to watch the kindly look in others and how you 
shrink and turn away from the ugly and the 
hateful. Perhaps the memory and the con- 
sciousness will help you to control the uncomely 
expressions in yourself. Or, since expressions 
are not easily controllable and are in any case 
an unfailing index of the feelings that produce 
them, perhaps you will set more busily about 
the task of repressing and subduing feelings 
that make faces look as you wish that they 
should not. 

The great Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, once refused to be introduced to a man 
because he did not like the man’s face. ‘‘ But,’’ 
urged a friend, ‘‘he is not responsible for his 
face.’’ ‘‘Every man over forty years old is re- 
sponsible for his face, ’’ answered the Secretary. 
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THE BOLSHEVIK DISCLOSURES 


T was a remarkable coincidence that the 
I Austro-Hungarian peace offensive was 

launched on the same day on which the 
documents were published that proved beyond 
all question that the Bolshevik leaders were 
from the start in the service and pay of Ger- 
many. It was more than suspected. Their 
action throughout was helpful to Germany and 
hurtful to its enemies; and as the leaders were 
not fools, the inference was obvious. Now it 
is officially proved ‘that they were employed 
and paid by the Kaiser’s general staff. 

If there were not much better and more 
useful things to be done, we might dwell upon 
the development of Kultur that led to the 
employment of such means and such agents to 
achieve so base an end. We might—although 
it would be a waste of energy—characterize as 
they deserve the sordid and traitorous agents 
themselves. Their countrymen should treat 
them as they deserve. History will link their 





names with those of other wretches who have 
betrayed and ruined their country. 

Singularly enough the documents contain 
two most interesting historical passages. They 
prove once more, what the Lichnowsky memo- 
randuga proved sufficiently, that Germany pre- 
pared and planned the war. We have the text 
of the order of the general staff of the German 
army, under date of June 9, 1914, seven weeks 
before war was declared, directing the imme- 
diate mobilization of all industrial establish- 
ments, which meant the speeding up of all 
munition factories. That was even before the 
assassination at Sarajevo, which was the 
ostensible cause of the war. The evidence is 
conclusive that at that time Germany had 
determined to make war. 

But far more interesting to us is an order. of 
the high-seas fleet, November 28, 1914, direct- 
ing the mobilization of ‘‘all destruction agents 
and observers’’—that is, spies—‘‘in Canada 
and America’’—when Germany was at peace 
with us—‘‘where munitions are being loaded 
on ships’’ and where there were storehouses. 
The order was to hire ‘‘agents for arranging 
explosions on ships bound for enemy countries, 
and for arranging delays, embroilments and 
difficulties during the loading, dispatching and 
unloading of ships.’’ The order recommended 
for the purpose ‘‘loaders’ gangs, among whom 
there are many anarchists and escaped crimi- 
nals. ’’ Observe the date, only four months after 
the war began. That was a time when Bern- 
storff and Boy-Ed and Dernburg and other 
agents here were so friendly and so innocent. 

America would hardly retain any of its self- 
respect if it consented to send delegates to sit 
at a council table with men appointed by a 
government capable of such conduct toward 
a land with which it was at peace. 
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NEW LIGHT IN RUSSIA 


W io the Bolsheviki dispersed the 
Constituent Assembly of Russia last 
winter, because they could not control 

it, they meant to destroy the only remaining 

organ of Russian nationality. Their own régime, 
not merely founded but supported and, as they 
hoped, to be perpetuated by bloodshed and 
violence, is in no sense of the word national. 
They have treacherously resigned to Germany 
all title to authority over the richest parts of 
western Russia; they are quite unable to get 
themselves recognized by the people of Siberia 
and Turkestan, and within the narrowing 
limits of their rule they declare themselves 
responsible, not to the Russian people, but to 
the organized representatives of a single class. 

But as the fantastic and bloody tyranny of 
these German tools draws to its inevitable fall, 
there are indications that it will give place to 
the very organ of government that they over- 
threw. At Samara, on the Volga, about two 
hundred members of the Constituent Assembly 
have met under the protection of an army of 
Czecho - Slevak soldiers, and more delegates 
are constantly arriving. A provisional executive 
cabinet has been chosen, of which Gen. Alexieff 
and MM. Stepanoff and Avksentieff are mem- 
bers, and a national army is organizing. The 
new government has already agreed upon a 
federative union with the anti-Bolshevik gov- 
ernments set up in the Urals and at Oren- 
burg and is negotiating with those in Central 
and Eastern Siberia. 

At the same time other delegates to the 
Constituent Assembly met at Archangel, from 
which Entente soldiers have ousted the Bol- 
sheviki, and took over the administration of 
the provinces of the north. M. T’schaikovsky, 
a veteran in the fight for freedom, worthy to 
be mentioned with Kropotkin and Madame 
Breshkovskaya, is at the head of their execu- 
tive committee. 

Both the government of Samara and that of 
Archangel are made up of Social Revolution- 
ists, which is the party to which Kerensky 
belonged. Both mean to labor for the reunion 
of all Russia under a democratic representative 
government; both are determined to fight 
German control of Russia to the death; both 
desire to resume the alliance with the nations 
of the Entente that Lenine and Trotzky dis- 
avowed. That alliance, in fact, is already 
resumed: Allied soldiers are defending the 
northern provinces of Russia from invasion ; 
Allied soldiers—for the Czecho-Slovaks are 
now formally recognized as our allies—are pro- 
tecting the Samara government from Bolshevik 
interference; and at Vladivostok the Allied 
forces have performed a real service to the 
cause of reunited Russia by suppressing Gen. 
Horvath, who planned a separate régime in 
Siberia, with himself as dictator. 

The future at last begins to hold forth some 
promise for Russia. The foundation stones for 

















a new and splendid national edifice are laid— 
and firmly laid on the basis of the Constituent 
Assembly, the only legal government that the 
Russian people themselves ever chose. It is too 
early to see whether the great mass of the 
Russians will give the new movement their 
confidence, but there is every reason to hope. 
Certainly almost all that is left of the intelli- 
gence and character of Russia is firmly com- 
mitted to its support. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—It was an- 
nounced that the date of the fourth issue 
of Liberty: bonds would be October 24, 1918, 
and the rate of interest 44% per cent, and that 
the interest payments would fall on April 15 
and October 15.—In explanation of the 
request for ‘‘gasoline-less Sundays’’ east of 
the Mississippi, Fuel Administrator Garfield 
said that since April 1 there has been a decrease 
of 4,119,000 barrels in the reserve supply, and 
that since that date the production has been 
about 6000 barrels a day less than the con- 
sumption.—— The War Department opposes 
the creation of a separate department of aéro- 
nautics, as recommended by the Senate military 
subcommittee on aviation.—~-On September 
14 Eugene V. Debs, four times the Socialist 
candidate for President, was sentenced to ten 
years in prison for inciting disloyalty and 
resistance to the government. —— President 
Wilson announced that the War Industries 
Board would recommend a basic price for raw 
cotton, as for wheat, if its inquiry showed 
that price fixing is a desirable step. 
Se 
ONGRESS.—On September 13 the House, 
by a vote of 149 to 0, passed the bill, 
introduced at the request of Secretary McAdoo, 
to stabilize Liberty bonds and foreign ex- 
change. The bill exempts Liberty bonds from 
income and excess profits taxation up to $30,000 
of the fourth issue and $45,00u of the previous 
issues. ——The House continued its discussion 
of the war-revenue bill. It defeated attempts 
to exempt the salaries of public officials from 
the income tax and to exempt incomes from 
state, county and municipal bonds. 
Ss 
ABOR TROUBLES.—A serious situation 
developed at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
when workers in war industries who had struck 
for higher wages refused to abide by a decision 
of the War Labor Board. The strike collapsed 
when the President sent a letter in which he 
laid down the principle that men refusing to 
work under such circumstances should not be 
employed in any other war industry and should 
be refused exemption under the draft law. In 
other words, the government is in a position to 
enforce the ‘‘work or fight’’ plan even though 
it was not included in the new draft law. — 
On September 16 Fuel Administrator Garfield 
warned 20,000 Pennsylvania coal miners who 
had struck for higher wages that he would not 
treat with them while they refused to work. 
s 
USTRIAN PEACE MOVE.—One of the 
most notable of the series of ‘‘ peace 
feelers’’ advanced through German agencies 
was the invitation to ‘‘a non-binding confer- 
ence’’ that Austria issued to the belligerent 
powers on September 15. Within thirty min- 
utes after the communication reached Wash- 
ington the President had replied in a curt note 
to the effect that the American government 
could entertain no proposal for a conference 
upon a matter concerning which it has made 
its position and purpose so plain. The invita- 
tion was so obviously insincere that London, 
Paris and Rome treated it with contempt. 
e 
USSIA.—Documents captured at Petro- 
grad and made public by the Committee 
of Public Information at Washington gave con- 
clusive proof that Lenine, Trotzky and their 
associates are paid agents of the German gov- 
ernment and that the whole Bolshevik move- 
ment was organized and financed at Berlin for 
the betrayal of Russia to its enemies. —Maj. 
Gen. Jules Janin of the French army has left 
for Russia to take command of the Czecho- 
Slovak army there. ——Word came from Petro- 
grad of increasing revolts of Russian peasants 
against the Bolshevik régime. —-The Entente 
Allied authorities at Vladivostok have refused 
to recognize the Siberian government of which 
Gen. Horvath is the head. —Word came that 
Polish officers were organizing an army of 
100,000 Poles in Siberia to fight westward in 
conjunction with the forces of the Entente 
Allies there. ——There was renewed evidence 
of the reign of terror inaugurated by the Bol- 
shevik régime in central Russia. Thousands 
have been killed in the massacres there. 
S 
ECENT DEATHS.— In Washington on 
September 12, Joseph C. S. Blackburn, 
for eighteen years United States Senator from 
Kentucky, aged 80; in New York on Septem- 
ber 17, John M. Farley, Roman Catholic car- 
dinal, aged 76. 








(From Sept. 12 to Sept. 18) 


ie" E GREAT WAR 


The outstanding event in the week that this 
record covers, both from its immediate impor- 
tance and its far-reaching significance, was the 
attack by the American army that obliterated 
the famous St. Mihiel salient and resulted in 
the capture of fifteen thousand prisoners and 
large quantities of war material. The operation 
was the first carried out on a large scale by 
American forces acting independently, and it 





was organized and executed with such faultless 
precision that it won unstinted praise from 
the capitals and the field commanders of all the | 
Entente Powers. | 

The St. Mihiel salient was formed during the | 
first rush of the German armies into French | 
territory in 1914, and the Germans have clung 
to it as a possible base for enveloping the 
Verdun area to the northwest. Undoubtedly 
the Germans have been preparing to evacuate 
it, in fear of the growing American army in 
that region, but the attack of September 12 
caught them with their preparations incom- 
plete. After a night of intense artillery fire 
that was remarkably accurate and effective, 
the troops under Gen. Pershing pushed forward 
from the southern and the northern sides of 
the salient at the same time. The pincers tactics 
never worked better. The German resistance 
was unexpectedly weak. Large bodies of troops 
surrendered after little or no fighting. The 
Americans moved across the sector much faster 
than the schedule of operations called for, and 





AFTER THEY HAD STOPPED THE HUNS 


American soldiers clearing the streets of 
Chateau-Thierry 


by noon of the second day, September 13, the 
forces from the opposite sides were in touch 
with each other. Many thousands of Germans 





succeeded in escaping from the closing trap; 
but on September 14 Gen. Pershing was able | 
to cable Washington that the forces under his | 
command had liberated 150 square miles of 
French territory and captured 15, 000 prisoners, | 
200 large guns, hundreds of machine guns and | 
trench mortars and a great mass of war mate- | 
rial. The American losses were reported as 
very light. 

On September 15 the American line was well 
established across the base of the former salient, 
from a point on the Moselle, near Pagny, north- 
westward through Doncourt to Abaucourt on 
the Verdun-Etain road. Its artillery was in 
action against the outlying defenses of Metz, 
which is only fourteen miles from Pagny, and 
the big guns of that famous stronghold were 
replying. There were the inevitable conjectures 
as to the larger offensive that might follow 
in that region, but on the face of things there 
was nothing to indicate that more was intended 
than to wipe out a menacing salient and to 
force the enemy, crippled by losses, to fall 
back to a new line of defense. 

Elsewhere along the western front both the 
French and the British continued the vigorous 
thrusts that slowly but steadily had been fore- 
ing the German line backward for two months. 
In the region of Trescault and Havrincourt 
the British gained important positions and cap- 
tured 1500 prisoners. There, as at other points, 
the Germans made frequent counter-attacks, 
and in general indicated a determination to 


make a stand approximately along the Hinden- | 


burg line, which, however, was broken in sev- 
eral places. Between the Aisne and the Vesle 
the French made new attacks on both sides of 
the Ailette and captured 2400 prisoners in that 
sector. They advanced on an eleven-mile front 
and put in great peril the German possession 
of the Chemin des Dames and the important 
fortress of Laon. 





On September 18 the British advanced on a 
front of sixteen miles north of St. Quentin. | 
They pushed forward three miles and captured | 
6000 prisoners and several important towns— 
outer defenses of the Hindenburg line. The 
gains put St. Quentin in great peril. 

There was renewed activity on the Mace- | 
donian front, where the reconstituted Serbian | 
army in codperation with French forces stormed | 
and captured important Bulgarian positions at | 
Vetrenik, Dobropolje and Sokol. The official 
Serbian report of September 18 told of the | 
capture of 4000 Bulgarians. It was announced | 
in London that British and Greek troops were | 
to join at once in the advance against the | 
Bulgarian lines in that region. 








EVERY MORROW Coaster Brake must meet 
and pass ninety-five separate inspections and 
tests during the time that it is in our factory, 
boys. Every part of your 


| OWT OU 
COASTER BRAKE 


is as strong, sturdy and depen- 


dable as it is possible to build. 


And then, as a final test (when 
the brake is completed) heavy 
weights are attached to the hub 
and this is made to revolve at 
a tremendous speed. 


Suddenly, while the hub is re- 
volving, the brake is applied. 
If a MORROW does its duty 
(and it’s rare when one doesn't) 
it will bring those speeding 
weights to a quick, sure halt. 


The reasons a MORROW 


can withstand such tests are: 


LARGER BRAKING SURFACE 


The ‘drum’ in the MORROW has a brak- 
ing surface of 6 3-10 sq. in.—much larger 
than that of other brakes. Thus the MOR- 
ROW has greater braking power. 


Even BraKING POWER 
The ‘drum’ of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends. Thus the braking 
power is distributed evenly and equally 
over the entire inner surface of the hub, 
eliminating twists and sideswing. No 


other brake has the braking power so - 


evenly distributed. 


BRONZE BRAKE SHOES 


Two metals of equal hardness will not 
‘grip’ properly in braking. For this rea- 
son the ‘drum’ in the MORROW has 
bronze ‘brake shoes.’ Bronze, being softer 
than the hard steel inner surface of the 
hub, ‘takes hold’ smoothly but firmly, and 
keeps hold. 


PosITIVE FORWARD DRIVE 


The minute you press forward on the 
pedals you move forward with a MOR- 
ROW. It responds instantly to every wish. 


Coasts WITHOUT FRICTION 
The MORROW has more ball bearings 
than other brakes, so coasts more easily. 
STRONG AND STURDY 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the hardest wear. 
INSPECTIONS AND TESTS 


Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 
brake, guarantee perfect service from 
every MORROW. 





Demand the Sturdy, Efficient, Dependable MORROW Coaster Brake on your next bicycle. 
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"THE New Companion is 
known as the “Quality” ma- 
chine. This standard has been 


machines of the world. 


sewing machine can 


HREE Months’ Trial. 





“QUALITY FIRST” 


You May Prove it to Your Satisfaction 
By a 3-Months’ Trial Before Deciding 


steadily maintained by us for over a third 
of a century, and it has placed the New 
Companion among the leading sewing 
In construction, 
durability, equipment and operation no better 
be obtained at any price. 
Our plan makes 
it possible for you to test this high-grade 
machine in your home for three months before 
deciding whether you will keep it. If not satisfac- 
tory at the end of that period, we will take it 
back at our expense and refund your money. 


Low ‘“Factory-to-Home” Prices 
Free Delivery— Attractive Terms 


WE offer a choice of seven different styles, including 
foot treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee 
for twenty-five years, pay all freight charges to your 
nearest freight station, and se// at a very low price. 
Shipments made from convenient points in Eastern, 
Central and Western Sections. 














A Postal-Card Application will bring our free descriptive Booklet, 
Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. 
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‘DIED OF WOUNDS 
By Katharine Lee Bates 
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Ts chaplain wrote us of him—how he lay 

A winsome boy in that long ward of pain, 

Greeting the nurse with smiles day after day. 
’T was only once she heard the lad complain, 
Onee only that he tried to smile in vain. 


“If the surgeons could have saved my leg, I 
might 

Have fought again. We have so few men 
here.” 

But when the arm was taken, too, the right, 
His talk was all of home, the farm, the dear 
Old apple trees whose blossoms cast their 

cheer 


Upon him from five thousand miles away. 
“Our orchard must be lovely now,” he said. 
“I wonder if it misses me this May.” 
An hour before he died, with rapid tread 
A famed French general came to that 
screened bed ; 


And there were tears upon the war-bronzed 
face 
As terse, crisp accents told of deeds well 
done,— 
A message sped through sheets of fire in race 
With death, a wounded comrade dragged 
from one 
;rim shell hole to another, fallen son 


Of France, who thus her debt of love confessed. 

The general, stooping, kissed each pallid 
cheek 

And pinned the croix de guerre upon the breast. 

The blue eyes lightened, and the one hand, 
weak 


And groping, sought the cross. He strove to | 


speak ; 


The nurse bent close; slowly the white lips 
made 
The words: “Tell dad. He knew that when 
I went 
I was afraid that I should be afraid.” : 
So slept, the last gold sands of boyhood spent, 


Our soldier, unashamed and well content. ‘the West African tribes @id on their way to the 
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A CLEAR FUTURE 


EW men who had as bad a record as | 
John Brand for dissipation and general | 
worthlessness ever made a more co.- | 
plete recovery to self-respecting man- 
hood and honest, sober living. After 
the awakening came, Brand resolutely | 

determined to reform, but failed again and again. 

Happily for him, he was able to fall back upon | 

the teachings and traditions of a Christian home, | 

and he took the bold step of publicly professing | 

Christ and asking God’s help in his struggle. | 
Brand always regarded that as the critical turn- | 

ing point in the upward-winding path, but even | 

then he did not win the victory quickly. One ex- 
pedient that he found especially useful was what | 
he called “keeping a clear future’”’—not allowing | 
yesterday’s failures to intrude dishearteningly 
into the manly strivings of to-day. | 
“When I was a youngster in school,” Brand 














than to send money for food; little girls needed 
clothes. They talked it all over together. The girls, 
with the help of the sewing teacher, could make 
the clothes, but the boys, being her adopted fa- 
thers, must do their part. They were starting for 
a ball game when the question came up. One of 
them put it concisely: ‘Say, fellows, we can’t play 
till we’ve decided about Marie-Camille’s clothes.” 
So they decided to bring twenty-five cents each— 
and the money must be earned, too. 

The “fathers” of Marie-Camille proved equal to 
their responsibility, and the materials were bought 
and made up. Meanwhile one of the girls had a 
birthday and received permission from her mother 
to choose her own gift. She brought it to school 
on the morning of her birthday: there was a dress 
with a handkerchief in one pocket and a hair 
ribbon in the other, socks to match, and a full set 
of underclothes—all for Marie-Camille! 

Just then came a letter from Marie-Camille her- 
self to one of the girls who had written her. 

‘Mademoiselle Esther,” it began. ‘‘I am so happy 
and so touched by the friendship you have shown 
me, and I will try to satisfy you by my letter; but 
be indulgent, mademoiselle, for you must know 
that ‘1 am only eight years old.” 

The “parents” of Marie-Camille listened with 
shining eyes, but neither they nor Marie-Camille 
guessed how great was the thing that they were 
| doing. For the first time in history not statesmen 
and armies alone but the children of two great 
nations are building up a friendship that shall be 
written not upon scraps of paper but upon the 
hearts of the people. 
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THE SIMPLE AFRICAN 


T is an amusing speculation to picture one of 
I our remote ancestors suddenly transported 

through time from the homely days, say of the 
| seventeenth century, to the hustling, bustling days 
of the present. “How his eyes would open at our 
marvelous inventions!” we say. The nearest we 
can come to bringing that to pass is to bring out 
suddenly to civilization some of the tribesmen who 
have never before left their jungle homes and 
who have never heard of engines or telephones or 
motion pictures. We imagine our remote ancestor 
as standing in awe before our wonderful devices. 
Perhaps he would laugh 4t them, too, as some of 





front in German East Africa. A writer in Black- 


| wood’s tells about them. 


The wildest excitement prevailed on board, he 
says. Many of these natives had never seen the 
sea, and very few had ever sailed upon it. They 
believed most things their officers told them, but 
it was of no use to tell them that men built this 
great floating town. No, Allah must have made it! 
Pointing to the two steam tugs lying side by side 
in the harbor, they asked how soon it would take 
these lesser craft to grow to the sizc of the trans- 
port, which must be their mother. The tables and 
benches on the troop deck of the ship were an 
unnecessary encumbrance to the black men, who 
knew not whether to sit on the tables and rest 
their feet on the benches, or to sit on the benches, 
using the tables as a suppott for their backs. When 
the officers began to issue the usual hammocks 
there was the wild excitement of children with a 
new and wonderful toy. Climbing in at one side, 
the black men fell out at the other, and thought it 
all the greatest fun in the world. 

The navigation of the ship was a mystery to the 


used to say, “a single, unsightly blotted line in | Africans. The most popular theory was that we 


my copy book spoiled the whole page for me. No | 
matter how well I might write the other lines, | 
that bad one would make the page .look mean, | 
and at first I just scribbled off what was left as 
fast as 1 could. Then I took another way. I cut | 
out the offending page with my pocketknife. It | 
was hard on the copy book but it was good for my | 
handwriting. I didn’t have that ugly line staring me | 
in the face, and I became more careful of making | 
another like it. } 

“A man can’t get rid of his failures as easily as | 
that, but he can put them behind him with a firm | 
hand, and make every new day stand for itself. | 
That was what I tried to do. When I got up in the | 
morning I just thought of the day before me as a | 
clean, white page in my copy book, which I could | 
leave as neat and as trim as if I had never scrawled | 
a thousand blurred and blotted ones. Those others | 
were past help now, but this one was mine, and I | 
determined to put my best into it.” 


were pulled along by a wire under the sea. Many 
attached considerable importance to the log line 
on the stern of the ship, supposing that it somehow 
enabled the skipper to find his way across the 
ocean, while a few maintained that it was a means 
of eatchir g fish. Our many endeavors to convince 
the Africans that the earth is round were invari- 
ably met with ribald laughter. In vain did we 
expound the principles of wireless. They thought 
it all capital sport, and roared with laughter at 
these jokes of their officers. 

When we reached Durban the people invited 
the Africans to a moving-picture show. The two 
hours we spent in that theatre are beyond descrip- 
tion. From beginning to end, no matter whether 
the screen was blank or displayed the most stir- 
ring scenes, the men gave themselves up to one 
frenzied tumult of laughter. The dignified inspec- 
tion of a wrecked Zeppelin by Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Lloyd George provoked as great an outburst 


John Brand does not stand alone as a witness of mirth as the most extravagant Charlie Chaplin 
to the practical value of keeping the present and | farce. The blank that follows the completion of a 
future detached from the failures and sins and | film was regarded as one of the best practical 
shortcomings of the past. Failure is always dis- | Jokes in the world. 
heartening; if we brood morbidly over it, we find | , The rest of our voyage was uneventful, but the 
it fatally easy to fall into the unfounded belief | Africans will ever remember our arrival at Dar es 
that nothing better may be hoped for, do what we | Salaam, for there they saw their first aéroplane. 
may. St. Paul found that “forgetting those things | !t appeared high overhead above our camp in a 
which are behind” left the future clear for achieve- | Cocoanut plantation. It cireled and came lower, and 
ment, and was on the whole a safer and a wiser | the Africans could see the two men and a machine 
course than to remember them—either with regret | 8" that they had refused to believe were carried 


or with complacency. Easy content with medioc- | '™ 


rity bars the way to high emprise almost as effec- | 


tively as the incubus of repeated failure. | 
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THE “PARENTS” OF MARIE - 
CAMILLE 


LITTLE French girl, Marie-Camille, 
lives in one of the tiny villages close 
to the battle zone. One August morn- 
ing her father woke her early and held 
her tight in his arms and kissed her 
again and again. Then he went away. 

Marie-Camille’s mother told her that he had gone 

to fight for France. 

One day a messenger came to the door. Marie- 
Camille’s mother grew very white, and a look 
came into her eyes that never left them again. 
Marie-Camille was only a little girl, but she had 














heard many things in those months; she knew | 


that the father, who marched away that August 
morning, never would come back again. 

After that things became very difficult. Marie- 
Camille’s mother worked harder and harder, but 
food became more and more scarce. By and by 
some one who saw how things were going sent 
Marie-Camille’s name to America for “adoption.” 
Perhaps some one over in America, where every- 
one had plenty, would pay ten cents a day to give 
a little French girl something to eat. 

A class of schoolboys and girls in an American 
city decided to “‘adopt”’ a little girl. They could do 
it, they figured, if each of them paid two cents a 
week. A friend who knew about Marie-Camille 
gave them her name, and every Monday morning 
they brought in their pennies—“ giving Marie- 
Camille her breakfast,” they called it. 

But that was not enough; if Marie-Camille was 


the aéroplane. 

“But how on earth,” they asked, “do those men 
get any food?” 

“O fool!” came the answer. “Of course they 
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THE TRIALS OF A CONVALESCENT 


OT all of the trials of a soldier come in battle, 
as we can easily gather from an amusing 
account of hospital life that was written by 

a young Englishman who was wounded during 
the fighting in France. 

In addition to my friends who were regular vis- 
itors, he says, we had occasional visits from curi- 
ous but well-meaning strangers. Some people find 
it impossible when visiting hospitals to get be- 
yond the everlasting phrase, ‘‘ Where were you 
|-wounded ?” But the limit of conversational inanity 
| was reached by one of these casual visitors, a 
| Stout, blonde dame. This was our conversation: 
“Bon jour, bon jour! You are an English officer, 
| aren’t you?” 

“Yes, madame!” 

‘“Where were you wounded?” 

“In the head.” 

“Do you have to lie down all day long?” 

“My leg is paralyzed.” 

“And you have no wound in the leg?” 

*‘None at all.” 

“Ah, then you were paralyzed before the war!” 

At times whole families, dressed all in mourning, 
would drift into the room and stand awkwardly 
grouped at the foot of my bed. ‘‘Now, my little 
Frangoise, go say good morning to this brave sol- 
dier!”’ and the whole tribe would come, one after 
the other, to perform the ceremony of le shake 
hand, After this function followed the inevitable 
question, “Where were you wounded?” 

My method of dealing with that question always 


| eateh birds!” 








really to be their little girl, they wanted todo more 


amused Mme. Buquet. 





“Where were you wounded?” the caller would 
ask me, and I would reply sweetly: 

“At Caudry.” 

“Yes; but in what place were you wounded?” 

“At the entrance to the village.” 

“Yes; but in what part of your body were you 
wounded ?”” 

“In the head. That is why I wear these band- 
ages.” 

“Go, Frangoise, say au revoir to the poor, 
wounded soldier.” 

The function of le shake hand having been re- 
enacted by each member of the family, they passed 
on to the next bed. 
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has been accustomed to call his sweetheart 
Honey,”’ but last night he forgot him- 
self and abbreviated it. 
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MR. PEASLEE OBSERVES A CASE 
OF JUST RETRIBUTION 


“Wee do you.reekon, Hyne,” began Mr. 
Peaslee, cautiously, ‘‘is the meanest man 
in town?” 

Mr. Hyne’s deliberation was brief; his mind was 
evidently settled. 

“Wingate Budsnap,” he announced decidedly. 

Mr. Peaslee rubbed his hands in shamefaced 
glee. ‘I sort of guessed you’d pick him,” he said 
with a chuckle, “and even if he is my nearest 
neighbor, between you’n’ me, Hyne, you ain’t 
much out of the way. 

“Wingate Budsnap, boy and man grown, was 
and is ’bout the most selfish, onconsid’rate pusson 
I ever was fetched into touch with. Livin’ next 
door so, I’ve had more chance than most to see it, 
and sometimes it’s thorned me almost past bearin’. 
There’s been times, too, when I’ve thought Mis’ 
Budsnap was minded to revolt, but she never did 
—not till to-day. But she made a kind of beginnin’ 
to-day, and from what me and my wife overheard 
she means to keep it up!” 

‘Sho, now!” remarked Mr. Hyne. 

“For more’n a month,” Caleb went on, ‘Mis’ Bud- 
snap and the oldest girl, Angie, have been cal’lat- 
in’ to go to Bangor to do some tradin’. I know, 
for they’ve both been over to my place and talked 
it all over with my wife. They’d set their minds on 
goin’ to-day, ’count of it bein’ a bargain-sale day. 
And last night Mis’ Budsnap and the children 
worked till most midnight, so to leave everything 
handy for Budsnap while they was gone. 

“Come this morning,’’ Caleb continued grimly, 
“T happened to look out of the kitchen door, and I 
saw Wingate all dressed up; so I made up my 
mind he was goin’ to hitch up and carry his folks 
to Bangor, and it sort of warmed my heart to’rds 
him, for I s’posed they’d have to go in the stage. 

“**Goin’ to take your folks for a ride, be ye?’ I 
says. He kind of hunched himself up and looked a 
mite confused, but he fin’ly let on that he wa’n’t 
cal’latin’ to do nothin’ of the kind. 

“*Fact is,’ he says, kind of brazenin’ it out, 
‘they’ve made up their minds not to go to-day, 
bein’ I have to be away and them onions havin’ to 
be weeded, if we want to save a crop. So they’ve 
put it off till some day when I can be at home.’ 

“T didn’t pry any further,” remarked Caleb, 
“but I went back into the house wonderin’ and 
not more’n half-believin’ that everything was so 
agreeable, and in a few minutes we overheard 
’em, and I knew I was right. 

‘Seems that Budsnap had forgot that to-day was 
the day of the fireman’s muster at Bangor, and 
he’d made up his mind to go. And the onions was 
fairly sufferin’ to be weeded, so he’d gi’n out his 
word that mornin’ that Mis’ Budsnap and the girls 
had got to stay at home and weed ’em. All they 
could say to him hadn’t budged him a hooter, and 
off he went, leavin’ them at home. Jest before he 
started we heard him tell Mis’ Budsnap that he 
expected his Cousin Parker to come next day and 
take him in his automobile to Ellsworth—jest c’n- 
siderin’ himself all the time, you see. 

“*Bout ten o’clock,’” Caleb continued, ‘I was 
down in the garden, and I heard the hoot of an 
automobile up for’ard ; so I went up to see if ’twas 
me they wanted—but it wa’n’t. The car was over 
in Budsnap’s yard, and nobody in it, I sort of won- 
dered for a minute, and then it come over me that 
‘twas Cousin Parker. 

““Mebbe I’d stood there four-five minutes when 
the front door opened and out come Mis’ Budsnap 
and all the children, rigged out in their best, and 
Cousin Parker with ’em. They locked the house 
up, piled into the car, and off they went. 

“That was all ’bout it till to-night, when Parker 
brought ’em back,” Caleb went on, “and then 
there was a time, you better b’lieve! Seems Bud- 
snap had gone the back road to Bangor, so they 
didn’t pass him on the way, and over in that stretch 
of woods that they call the Five-Mile Bog he’d 
got into a deep rut and dished a wheel and put in 
the whole day gettin’ the wagon in shape to get 
home with; and when he got there and found the 
housg shut up, and no supper ready, and the onions 
not weeded, he was thunderstruck. 

‘When Parker whirled up to the house and un- 
loaded ‘em all out, together with ‘bout a hayrack 


Wiggins 





full of bundles, I took notice of Mis’ Budsnap’s 
mouth, and I saw that it was shut ’bout as tight as 
@ mouth could be, and I felt some encouraged, 
*thout knowin’ why. Parker said he’d got to be hur- 
ryin’, so away he went; and then Budsnap opened 
on ’em—but he didn’t get fur b’fore Mis’ Budsnap 
heshed him up, and then she started in and laid 
down the law to him. ’Pears that takin’ her day 
fr’m her that mornin’ had been the last straw. 

“She told him how he’d always acted, and how 
she and the girls had always put up with it, and 
she’d been wrongin’ herself and them and him in 
puttin’ up with it. And then she told him what he 
could expect from that time for’ard. 

***From now on,’ s’she, ‘we’re goin’ to have our 
part of the time, and if it henders you in your 
goin’s and comin’s you’ll have to give up part of 
the time. And further’n that,’ she says, ‘we ain’t 
goin’ to weed them onions, either.’ 

“Tt took her the better part of half an hour to 
tell him all she had in mind,’’ Caleb went on, “and 
he sot there with his mouth open and his eyes 
starin’ ’sif he couldn’t b’lieve his senses. He heard 
her out, and then he went off to the barn without 
sayin’ a word—to turn it all over in his mind, I 
8’ pose, 

“There’s one thing that happened after that, 
though,” concluded Caleb, “that give me a little 
courage to hope. When I started down here I 
looked over there, and there was Wingate down 
in the onion patch weedin’ for dear life!” 
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“RIGHT-HANDED” AND “LEFT - 
HANDED” ELEPHANTS 


OT many people are aware that elephants 
are ‘“‘right-handed ” and “left-handed” in 
using their tusks, and that an examination 

of the tusks of any particular elephant will reveal 
the class to which the elephant belongs. 

An elephant uses only one tusk most of the time 
he is digging for salt earth, uprooting trees or 


‘tearing up roots, says a contributor to the Field. 


When his working tusk becomes badly broken he 
turns to the other, just as a man who has injured 
his right hand takes to his left. The tusk must be 
very severely damaged before he will give up using 
it in preference to the other. 

The working tusk becomes worn and smooth 
toward the end—so much worn, in fact, that it is 
often appreciably shorter than the other, and fre- 
quently the tip has been broken off. After that has 
happened the jagged edge becomes gradually 
worn smooth, and in the course of years pointed 
again, but the working tusk is always blunter than 
the other. In the diagram, which shows a typical 
working tusk, the dotted line indicates the ivory 
that has been worn away. 

“ Right-handed” and “left-handed” elephants 
are fairly equal in bers, but the te y in- 
clines somewhat to the latter. The two tusks are 
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seldom equal in weight—one is generally from four 
to six per cent heavier than the other. 

Elephants differ very much in the extent to 
which they use their tusks. Sometimes you meet 
with old and big tuskers in which the working 
tusk is very lightly worn; at other times you might 
find a young elephant with a working tusk already 
considerably worn away. 
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THE UNKNOWN VISITOR 


N a certain spring day in 1890 a young man 
about twenty-four years of age walked into 
the office of the Philadelphia Inquirer on 

Chestnut Street. According to a writer in the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger, he introduced himself to 
Joseph Rogers, who was then at his desk, and 
remarked that he was on his way from India by 
way of Japan to London. 

“*May I look round your building?” was the nex’ 
request of the visitor. . 

He began by exploring the Inquirer plant from 
top to bottom, asking innumerable questions about 
the presses and the printing. No mechanical detail 
was too small to escape his keen interrogation. 
But he said nothing about himself. 

“I’m thinking of a trip to Japan presently,” re- 
marked Mr. Rogers. 

“Let me tell you what you ought to see!” the 
stranger said eagerly. 

Thereupon he sat down and filled six or seven 
sheets with a written description of “things not in 
the guidebooks,” as he put it. 

Four years later Mr. Rogers came upon the 
manuscript, laid away in his desk and forgotten. 
He was startled when he saw the signature. He 
said to Mr. MacIntyre: 

“Do you know who that young fellow from India 
was that was in here four years ago? It was Rud- 
yard Kipling!” 

Two years later a fire destroyed part of Mr. 
Rogers’s house, and the precious pages went up 
in smoke. 
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PATRIOTISM IN THE BATHTUB 


ITTLE Mary is only a scrap of a girl and as 
lively as a cricket. It was some time before 
her mother could persuade her to take up 

knitting, but when at last she did begin no one 
was more zealous than she to produce wristers 
and caps for the soldiers. It was as difficult to 
deflect her from her knitting as formerly to entice 
her from her play. 

One Saturday night her mother suggested that 
she lay aside her knitting and take her bath. 

“But, mother,” remonstrated Mary, “I must fin- 
ish this wrister to-night.” 

“There’s another day coming, daughter. Run 
along and take your bath. When you are ready, 
call me and I will come and rub your back.” 

Knowing that further argument would be use- 
less, little Mary finished her needle and whisked 
away to take her bath. Usually Mary was most 
expeditious in taking a bath, but to-night a long, 
long ‘time elapsed and still no call to mother to 
give the finishing rub. 

Finally, becoming uneasy at the long delay, her 
mother opened the bathroom door and beheld her 
little daughter sitting up to her arms in the water, 
with her hands held high, knitting desperately to 
finish the wrister. 

“*Well,”’ said Mary in response to her mother’s 
exclamation of astonishment and rebuke, ‘‘you 
wanted me to knit, and I’m knitting.” 
































THE BEECHNUTTING 
PARTY 
BY S. O. VERNON 


LMOST all of the children of the Phillips 
School were members of the nutting 
party that Saturday afternoon. It was a 
fine fall for beechnuts, and for weeks the larger 
boys of the school had been watching the big 
beeches in the woods not far from the village. 
Then came an October night that brought a 
snapping frost, and the party was arranged for 
the following Saturday afternoon. It had been 
talked about a great deal before it came off, 
but it was talked about more afterwards, as 
you shall see. 

When it was time to start for the woods only 
Rose and Milly Belcher were missing. 

‘*Rose was surely coming,’’ spoke up a girl 
who lived near the Belchers, ‘‘but Milly had 
to stay at home. ’’ 

‘*Well, Rose can find us,’’ said one of the 
boys. ‘‘She knows the woods too well to get 
lost. ’’ 

So they set off across the field beyond the 
schoolhouse, and in a little while, racing and 
laughing as they went, the whole party was 
well within the woods. That is, all of them 
except Jack Cary and Edna Steele. They were 
two of the older ones, and they did not feel that 
it was just right to leave Rose, who was one 
of the youngest of all, to find the others in the 
woods. While the rest of them were gathering 
the little three-sided nuts into bags and baskets, 
—stopping to crack and eat a great many as 
they did so,—Jack and Edna py mips to 
the edge of the woods to see if was in 
sight. 

There was no Rose to be seen, but while they 
were looking for her Edna saw something 
moving in the bushes not far away. 

‘*Look, Jack!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘There is the 
Belcher dog—the big, black one, you know. 
Rose must be near. ’’ 

They heard the dog moving off into the 
woods, and Jack called loudly to Rose. There 
was no reply, and Jack and Edna were much 
puzzled. After a little time they went back to 
where the others were and joined in gathering 
the beechnuts that were thick on the ground. 

‘*Tf we had only spread some sheets here last 
night!’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘ That is the best way 
to gather beechnuts. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed one of the other boys, ‘‘we 
have to spend too much time picking them up. 
Say, what is that?’’ ; 

There was a crashing of the underbrush near 
by, and they looked up to see a big black form 
disappear among the bushes. Several of the 
children screamed, but they were quiet enough 
when Jack laughed loudly. 

‘It is Mr. Belcher’s dog, Roger!’’ he said. 

‘‘T thought it was a bear!’’ exclaimed one of 
the girls. 

‘*The idea of a bear in these woods!’’ cried 
Edna. ‘‘There is no wild beast for miles and 
miles bigger than a squirrel. ’’ 

Truly, the squirrels were not very wild, for 
they were chattering on all sides, and they 
were even more busily engaged in gathering 
nuts than the children were. 

‘*It is odd about Rose Belcher,’’ said Jack 
Cary a little later. ‘‘It does not seem as if old 
Roger would be prowling round here unless 
she were here, too. ’’ 

He called at the top of his voice, first to Rose 
and then to old Roger, but there was no an- 
Swer, except from the chattering squirrels. A 
little later, with bags and baskets well filled 
with the sweet little nuts, the children set off 
for their homes. 

Jack and Edna went the same way, and when 
they reached the Belcher home they called at 





the door. They found Rose at home. She had 
changed her mind and had not gone to the 
woods, after all. 

‘*But old Roger was there with us,’’ said 
Jack. 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ said Rose, ‘‘he has been asleep 
behind the stove all the afternoon. ’’ 

Jack and Edna looked at each other. What 
could it mean? There was no other big black 
dog in the village. 

‘*Could—could it have been a bear?’’ gasped 
Edna. 

Jack laughed a little uncertainly. ‘‘If it 
was,’’ he said, ‘‘it seemed to be more afraid 
than we were.’’ 

It was a few days later that they learned 
that it was indeed a bear that had been in the 
woods that afternoon, ‘‘almost a member of 
our beechnutting party,’’ as Edna said. 

A farmer just outside the village shot a big 
black bear that was trying to rob his pigpen 
one moonlight night—probably the same thief 
that had carried off several sheep in the neigh- 
borhood. The bear, the first seen in that region 
for years, had evidently come down from the 
mountains, and there was much excitement in 
the village when it was learned that it had 
been killed. And what a sensation there was 
in the Phillips School! You may be sure that 
it was a long time before they ceased to talk 
about the beechnutting party that the bear 
came so near joining. 
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PIGS GO TO MARKET 
BY EMMA S. FRANCIS 


Pigs that go to market — 
Count them if you can! 
This was the first little pig to go; 
Here are the others in a row; 
And this is the way they ran! 


When they get to market, 
What do the piggies do? 
They go shopping down the street; 
They buy something very sweet, 
And they bring it home to you. 


When they are at market, 
What do the piggies buy? 
They buy lots of drowsiness, 
Soft and soothing drowsiness, 
And they bring it where you lie. 
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LIVING FOR FRANCE 
BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


T was dark in the cellar. Henri held tight 
I to his piece of bread with one hand, but he 

forgot to eat. His other hand clutched a 
fold of his mother’s dress. It was a comfort to 
feel her there, although he could not see her 
face. Dimly he made out that her fingers 
moved, and he knew that she was praying. 
Now and then she leaned over and kissed him 
passionately. Then she went on with her 
prayers. Once when the guns died down for 
a moment she said, ‘‘You should eat your 
supper.’’ And again, ‘‘Put your head in my 
lap and sleep a little, poor little one.’’ 

But Henri sat up straight beside his mother. 
He could not sleep. He must take care of her, as 
he had promised his father so long ago. For he 
was a big boy now. He was little indeed when 
the Germans first came, yet he had stopped the 
one that struck his mother. His teeth were 
of a sharpness! The soldier had shaken him 
off like a rat. Fidele had bitten, too, and had 
got the bayonet through his paw,so that always 
afterwards he had gone with a little limp. 








And Fidéle was little, too. The tears burned 
Henri’s eyes until he could no longer see his 
mother’s fingers moving upon her beads. It 
was Fidéle that he saw, so gay, so stanch- 
hearted, devoted to his friends, sharing their 
fortunes, good or bad. But the picture that 
came again and again was Fidéle wrapped in 
the white cloth and the stone slipping even as 
he fell. For two weeks Henri had seen this 
always, as he walked about the house with his 
eyes open, and, above all, when he tried to 
sleep. 

Never would Henri forget that last day 
together. His mother sat near the window, 
quite near, for the shutters were closed. The 
white cloth lay in her lap, and she was stitch- 
ing the letters upon it. Bright red they were, 
like the blood of Fidé@le. And Fidele was so 
little! He sat with Henri upon the floor, only 
he would not stay quiet. He brought his ball 
in his teeth and offered it to Henri. He could 
not play just by himself, although he dropped 
the ball and patted it with both front paws, 
and pretended to lose it, and found it again. 
Of course he did not understand, to be wanting 
to play like that. 

Fidéle besides was much interested in the 
white cloth with its red letters. He sat with 
his head crooked and his ears twitching and 
looked on at the sewing. He took an end in his 
mouth, oh, but secretly! And when Henri’s 
mother stopped to thread her needle, away ran 
Fidéle with the cloth and hid it under the bed. 
Henri and his mother laughed, yes, even then, 
for what could be funnier than Fidéle, when 
he tried? 

The letters were finished after a time, and 
there was supper, although only Fidéle could 
eat. You see, he did not understand. After- 
wards they waited. And it grew dark. And 
when it was dark indeed, they wrapped the 
white cloth about Fidéle’s body. Oh, but he 
was little! The red letters lay along his back. 
Then Henri took Fidéle in his arms ready to 
go. At this his mother cried out suddenly and 
would have had him stay behind and let her 
do it alone, yet Henri insisted, for was he not 
big now? 

So his mother took up the stone and they 
went out. Very silently they went and secretly 
to the river. There were others, their neigh- 
bors, hurrying, too, and each carried a burden 
wrapped in white cloth. Some were coming 
back, only they had no burdens, and Henri 
heard crying as they passed. But Henri did 
not cry—not then. The stone that his mother 
carried seemed to weigh him down, and in his 
heart was a fierce anger against the Germans. 
They knew that no one could pay the tax! 
They knew! 

His mother tied the stone in one end of the 
white cloth. Perhaps her fingers trembled, so 
that the knot came loose. And Henri hugged 
Fidéle close for the last time. There in the 
cellar he could still feel the touch of the warm, 
rough tongue. Then the little dog wrapped in 
the white cloth dropped down, down into the 
river. But even as Fidéle’s frightened yelp 
rang in their ears, Henri thought he saw a 
corner of the cloth unwind and the stone fall 
out. 

The next morning they went again to the 
river. The whole village went. And there were 
the burdens that they had carried the night 
before. The Germans might see them now! 
Yes, floating in the river were the bodies of all 
the dogs of the village—dogs that had been so 
dearly loved that many had gone without food 
themselves to feed them. Often Henri had 
shared his bread with Fidéle. And upon the 
white cloth that wrapped each body that was 
floating down the river was stitched in blood- 
red letters, ‘‘Mort pour la France.”? — 

A long time Henri stayed by the river. He 





A TREE’S WAY 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


A tree’s way is the best way 
When earth’s no longer green, 
And the sun’s cold, and the 
wind’s bold, 
And the frost is cutting keen: 
No whining, no pining, 
No seeming drab and dreary — 
It just puts on its brightest look 
And makes the whole world 
cheery. 





looked and looked, but nowhere did he find 
Fidéle. Always he saw the stone falling from 
the corner of the cloth. Was it perhaps that 
Fidéle had not been carried under to drown? 
It would be such a happiness to think him 
alive! He was so little—although none is too 
little to die for France. And yet—without the 
stone, he might have been able to swim. Or 
the current might have carried him past the 
village, into the lines of the French, which 
were not far away. And some one there surely 
would be kind to a little dog. 

In the cellar Henri and his mother realized 
that the sound of the firing had changed. The 
roar of the big guns was choked. And suddenly 
the sharp crack of rifles was all about them, 
the rush of soldiers’ feet over the cobbles. 
Screams and groans answered thé shots, as the 
fighting swept through the village. A long, 
terrible time it lasted. Slowly the confusion 
died away. Henri and his mother climbed the 
stairs and peered through the shutters. French 
uniforms were in the street! The enemy had 
been driven back! The town was once more 
France! 

The villagers gathered in groups, wringing 
each other’s hands and sobbing for joy. They 
opened their doors to their deliverers, getting 
beds ready for the wounded, making coffee, 
offering food. It was a wonderful day that no 
one in the village will ever forget. 

In the midst of the excitement Henri felt 
something dash against his legs and nearly 
upset him. A warm little head wriggled into 
his hand, a warm little tongue licked his fin- 
gers, a sharp little bark sounded in his ears. 
And there, standing on his hind legs, with his 
front paws on Henri’s breast and his short tail 
wagging like mad and his brave, honest eyes 
fixed upon Henri’s face, was Fidéle, trying to 
tell all at once how he had been saved from the 
river and been taken care of by a new soldier 
friend, and how glad he was to keep on living 
for France, and how much he loved Henri! 
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THE LITTLE BIG 
CHIEF 


BY MARY BULL 


THE LITTLE BIG CHIEF 
GOES DOWN THE STREET, 

AND THE PEOPLE SAY, 
“OH, ISN’T HE SWEET!” 


THE LITTLE BIG CHIEF 
IS DECKED IN STYLE, 
AND HE DOES NOT LIKE 

TO HAVE FOLKS SMILE. 


HE WOULD MUCH PREFER 
TO HAVE THEM FEAR 
AND HASTEN AWAY 
WHEN HE !S NEAR. 


BUT FAITHFUL SPOT 
GIVES PROPER HEED 
THAT THE LITTLE BIG CHIEF 
IS A CHIEF INDEED. 
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How towrite, what to write, ff 
and where to sell. 


A Cultivate your mind. Develop 
\ your literary gifts.Master the 
| art of self-expression. Make 


Fm spare time profitable: 
furn your ideas into dollars. {JJ 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Seemann: ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
| Frank, aonest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
if One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. “Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
corapleting her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
«| There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
, Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
} y+ are ly r ding our courses, 
publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writes Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. — our teaching service, we offer @ 
manuscript criticism serv: 
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My, how a bicycle spins after oiling with 
3-in-One Oil. It’s just right for fine ball 
bearings. Kills friction. Keeps nickel parts 
bright and enamel new looking. Prevents 
rust. Makes seat soft. 


3-in-One Oil 


is best oil for guns, fishing reels, roller skates 
—everything that needs oil. Sporting goods, 
ious, Wisdbaoe and general stores: 

15c, 25c and S0c, in bottles. 25c¢ in 3 

oz. Handy Oil Cans. Ask for 3-in-One. 

Refuse substitutes. 

FREE—Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIG. Bdwy, N.Y. 
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A High School Course 
In Two Years ‘ene. texisahor. 


ough, complete, and 
simplified high school course that you can finish in 
two years. Meets all college entrance requirements. 
Prepared by leading members of the faculties of uni- 
versities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations 
whatever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. H-2417, Chicago, U.S. A. | 
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Say awa 
Use Cuticura Soap 
To Clear Your Skin 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment % & 50. Taloum 25. 
Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


cane in two pieces. All the boys in 
the procession did the same; they all 
believed that it would break the cane. 
I forget how we explained the fact 
that the infallible horse’s hair never 
did break the cane. Nevertheless, I 














INTO THE SCHOOL GATE 


deal of the time. My parents had the curi- 
ous theory that when it is raining a boy 
ought to carry an umbrella to school. The 


[: Ireland, where I was born, it rains a good 


their theory into practice, and fortunately I 
had an older brother. 

My brother started for school holding the 
hated object dutifully above him; but when he 
returned he carried instead of the umbrella a 
mass of tattered cloth and twisted wire. He 
reported that his schoolmates had kicked the 
umbrella round the playground several times, 
but later he confessed that he had headed the 
kickers himself. 

So my parents gave up their ridiculous 
theory. When I went to school for the first 
time through the rain I did not have to suffer 
that greatest of indignities and could enjoy 
the discomfort of another new boy who was an 
‘‘eldest’’ and who carried the family umbrella. 

But I was fearfully green when I first went 
to school. I had been brought up thus far with 
my sisters by a governess. This woman and 
my mother had inculcated in me a deep respect 
for a big boy named James O’ Donnell, whose 
manners, they said, were perfect. I often heard 
my mother say to my brother, ‘‘Why can’t you 
behave like James O’Donnell?’’ At that time 
I could never understand my brother’s scorn- 
ful replies; for James O’ Donnell, although I 
had only worshiped from afar, had come to be 
my idol. 

What was my pride on entering the play- 
ground for the first time to have James 0’ Don- 
nell himself walk up to me before the whole 
school, and call me ‘‘Park’’ as if I were an 
old friend. It was the proudest moment in my 
life. 

‘*T want you to help me,’’ he said, taking 
me aside. ‘‘ You are going first to Mr. Rogers’s 
class. I promised to go to a supper he is having 
to-night, but I find now that I can’t go. Just 
after the roll is called, will you get up in class 
and say, ‘Excuse me, Mr. Rogers, but Mr. 
O’ Donnell asked me to say that he is sorry he 
cannot come to your tripe supper to-night.’ ’’ 

Green youngster that I was, I promised 
gladly to do this favor for him. And indeed, 
when the time came, I carried out his instruc- 
tions to the letter. Now, formerly each master 
had a cane in the cupboard for use on occasions 
of this sort. But there had been a new law 
made, and now the only person allowed to 
wield the cane was the head master of the 
school. 

When I asked the question, Mr. Rogers 
turned very white, glared at me, and then said: 

‘*Come here, sir!’’ 

When I came up to his desk, he wrote a little 
note, which he folded up small and handed to 
me. 

**Go,’’ he said, ‘‘and stand by that door!’’ 

Because he did not wish to be bothering the 
head master all the time with boys to be caned, 
Mr. Rogers made what he called ‘‘processions’”’ 
—rows of boys who needed to be punished, 
each with a note in his hand. When there 
were enough ready he marched them up to the 
head master’s room. He 
seemed to take great pleas- 
ure in forming those pro- 
cessions. 

On this day another boy 
with an appropriate note 
soon stood beside me. He 
put his hands in his pockets 
and, taking a shiny ball out, 
he began to rub it over the 
palms of his hands. He 
whispered to me that it 
was rosin, and that if you 
rubbed it over your hands 
you would not feel the sting 
of the cane. 

Next he took out a hair 
from a horse’s tail, which 
he proceeded to tie tightly 
round his hand. He told me 
that that would break the 





shall never cease to be grateful to that 
boy for letting me try the experiment, 
and also for lending me his rosin. 

In a remarkably short time the pro- 
cession was long enough, and Mr. 
Rogers opened the door. We marched 











WITH A LEVEL, STONY STARE HE WENT STRAIGHT 


eldest son was of course the first chosen to put | 


in fear and trembling to the head 
master’s room. When the head master 
had read the notes he gave each of us 
‘*six’’—three on one hand and three 
on the other. I can still remember the 
sting of those strokes, which I no 
doubt deserved. 

The next morning on my way to 
school, I saw James O’ Donnell coming 
down a side street. As soon as he saw 
me he began to wave his hand, hallooing and 
shouting. I stopped and waited, immensely 
proud of this notice from the big boy; I was 
sure that he was grateful to me for my suffer- 
ings on his behalf. 
| Yet I could hardly believe that all this 
notice was for me. I turned round and looked 
in every direction, but no one else was in 
sight. So with swelling head I waited. When 








WITH HANDKERCHIEFS HELD TO OUR NOSES WE MADE 
A RUSH FOR THE DOOR. IT WAS LOCKEDT 


and shouting, looked right over my head with 
a level, stony stare and went straight into the 
school gate. I felt as if my shoe laces were 
rubbing against my chin. 

That was the beginning of my education. 
One of the most valuable possessions to anyone 
is the power of being a ‘‘good sport’’ even 
when the joke is on you; and of finding out 
that when you are a little new boy, you are 
only a little new boy, and that is all—that you 
have no special privileges. There are a thou- 
sand men who can laugh heartily when some 
one else is made a fool of to one who can laugh 
in the same unconstrained way when some one 
else has made a fool of him. 

The next lesson I learned was that when 
some one else is bright and gets ahead of you 
your only hope is not to cry about it but to 
prove yourself brighter and to get ahead of 
him. 

Each of our classrooms was heated by a big 
stove in the rear. The windows were like 
church windows, with little diamond panes and 
with only a small space for admitting air. One 
day before class, as we were standing ‘round 
the stove, one of the ‘‘bright’’ boys appeared 
with a big lump of India rubber. We dared 
him to put it on the stove, and just as the 
master came in he popped it on. 

We all got to our places in a minute, for the 
class was small. Soon we began to notice the 
fumes of the India rubber, and we trembled for 





the consequences when the master discovered 





HE SEEMED TO TAKE GREAT PLEASURE IN FORMING THOSE PROCESSIONS 





at last he came up to me he stopped waving | 





of LHEBOYSIN-AN IRISH SCHOOL 
By the Rew I. Edgar Park 


our prank. But that gentleman did not seem 
to realize that anything was amiss. 

Then after a moment he rose and, saying 
quietly, ‘‘Excuse me, boys, for a moment,’’ 
left the room. 

Rapidly the fumes became more disagreeable 
and soon we felt as if we were smothering; we 
could sit there no longer. With handkerchiefs 
held to our noses we made a rush for the door. 
It was locked! There we stayed for half an 
hour stewing in our own juice; it was the 
worst punishment we could have suffered. How 
our eyes burned, how we choked and coughed, 
how we struggled to reach the slits in the 
high-up windows! 

At the end of half an hour the master sent a 
janitor to let us out. 

We felt that we had been justly treated. We 
had tried to be bright; the master had merely 
been a little brighter. That was all. I find it 
is one secret in life. Don’t whine; just bea 
little cleverer than the other fellow who thinks 
himself so clever. 

It seems strange as I look round that class- 
room now after twenty-five years have passed. 
I think of the faces of the boys, and then I 
think of what has happened to them since. One 
of them lies under a great pile of stones in a 
soldier’s grave in the veldt in South Africa; 
one wears a mandarin’s button in China; one 
died shamefully, and we try to forget him; one 
was the first European to penetrate central 
Albania; one holds the Victoria 
Cross, the greatest honor that 
can come to an Englishman; and 
France holds the new-made graves 
of four. 

The greatest thing that that 
Trish school did for me was to give 
me friends — friends all over the 
world, doing all kinds of things. 
When we meet in strange, far-off 
places we talk of the old play- 
ground and of Mr. Rogers’s ‘‘pro- 
cessions’’ and wonder what in the 
world James O’Donnell is doing 
now. 

For most of us there come now 
and again letters with foreign 
stamps and the legend ‘‘ Opened 
by the Censor’’ from one or other 
of the brave boys now in the 
trenches who once sat together in 
that Irish school, and we are glad 
if they have no soiled memories 
about us and happy to think that 
they are planning to meet us 
again when the war is over. No 
men can ever mean so much to you as the 
friends you make at school. 
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‘A GIGANTIC MIRROR 


RITING recently in the New York Sun, 
W Mrs. I. M. Lewis describes the one- 
hundred -inch mirror for the greatest 
reflecting telescope in the world, which has 
arrived in safety at the summit of Mount Wil- 
son, California, five thousand eight hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. This mirror is 
capable of reflecting rays of light from regions 
of space far beyond the range of present tele- 
scopic vision. The astronomers estimate that 
about one million additional faint stars will 
glimmer into view. 


Work upon the great reflector began some 
eleven years ago, when the St. Gobain glass- 
works in France undertook to manufacture a 
block of glass large enough and perfect enough 
for a telescope of this size. After many attemp 
covering an interval of three years, a satis- 
factory md of glass for the. great mirror was 
finally obtained and was delivered at the op- 
tical shops of the Mount Wilson Observatory 
in Pasadena, California, twelve miles from the 
summit of Mount Wilson. 

Here, for seven years, it poe fe a long 
fn of grinding, pecenng one ng. In 

finished condition the mirror wenae four 
and a half tons and is nearly thirteen inches in 
thickness. This thickness is essential to prevent 
the mirror from bending of its own weight. 

The mirror was packed in an oc nal 
box, lined with paraffin to 
keep out the dust, and was 
taken up the narrow, winding 
mountain road, six *miles in 
length, on a truck ata 
maximum speed of two miles 
an hour. Another truck and a 
gang of workmen preceded it 
= Se any defect in the 


The instrument is housed 
in a steel building fitted 
with a one-hun -foot dome 
that weighs five hundred tons 
and that revolves easily and 

aan by means of electri- 

me powers The moving 
parts of the great reflector are 
also electrically controlled, 
and every detail on which the 
successful operation of the 
huge instrument depends has 
been carefully worked out by 
opticians and instrument 
makers connected with the 
observatory. 
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Gene Stratton-Porter’s Latest Success 


A Daughter of the Land 


A Story of American Gnit 
by the author of Freckles, 
Laddie, The Harvester, etc. 


T is good news we have to tell in this 
announcement—Gene Stratton-Porter 
has written a new story. The millions 

of readers of Mrs. Porter's former books, 
Freckles, Laddie, The Harvester, A Girl 
of the Limberlost, etc., will know, with- 
out further explanation, the keen enjoy- 
ment in store for them. To these, and 
to readers who will start with this her 
newest story, we need only say that the 
past two years have but added to the 
native charm of Mrs. Porter's pen. Her 
latest novel is as stimulating in its appeal 
as any of her former books, yet far sur- 
passes them in genuine inspiration. 
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One of the Season’s 
ts “Best Sellers” 
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A Daughter of the Land is the story of 

a girl who “seized the wings of oppor- 
tunity.” Born with a keen desire for the 
fullness of life, and a wonderful love for nature, 
she is expected, as the youngest of a large family of 
grown children, to perform the drudgery that her brothers and 
sisters have escaped. As she forces the unwilling hand of fate 
her masterful passion for the ownership of land brings her face to face 
with the greatest force she has to conquer—herself. 













Kate Bates, a true “Daughter of the Land,” is as As her battle goes on, through a legion of difficulties 
American as the Goddess of Liberty. She fought for her free- she wins out at last to a realization of the higher things 
dom against long odds, renouncing the easy path of luxury necessary to lasting happiness, and finds not alone 
that leads to loss of self-respect. She learned her great les- success in material things, but the perfect love of a strong 
son as America is now learning it—that only through sacri- man. Like all Mrs. Porter’s stories this is an inspiring 
fice and sorrow is character builded and happiness attained. tale of a life well worth while. 


The whole Book is in tune with the earnest mood of the times. It 
is essentially patriotic in spirit, and emphasizes the tremendous 
_ importance to the nation of the lives of those that till the soil. 
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i Send us one new yeasty subscription (not your own) for The 

‘You M a a ave | Youth’s Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present 
Y you with a copy of Gene Stratton-Porter’s latest and best story, 

A Daughter of the Land, cloth bound, with frontispiece in colors, 


a Copy FREE = 
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Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
tr weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Kntered at the Fost Office, Boston, 
ass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. : 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper which shows when the subscription expires, 
wiil be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 


your paper is sent.- Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








ACUTE BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


NE usually thinks of Bright’s disease as 
a chronic malady that affects persons 
past middle life, especially those who 
have transgressed in some way—by 
overworking, overeating, overdrinking 
or worrying, or perhaps in all four 

ways; but there is another more violent and more 

rapidly progressing disease of the kidneys, called 
acute Bright’s disease, or acute nephritis. 

Chronic Bright’s disease is generally regarded 
as a degenerative affection, associated with arte- 
riosclerosis and disease of the heart, but the acute 
trouble is, like most acute affections, a germ dis- 
ease. It comes on most frequently after exposure 
to cold and wet, especially that combined with 
extreme fatigue; but those are not the causes, ex- 
cept as they weaken the resisting power of the 
system and so render it an easy prey to the germ. 
It often occurs also as a complication of other 
diseases, such as scarlet fever, erysipelas, pneu- 
monia and mumps. 

Unlike the chronic form, acute nephritis begins 
suddenly, often with chills, nausea and headache, 
a feeling of extreme lassitude, and sometimes 
bleeding from the kidneys. Dropsy appears early, 
usually a day or two after the other symptoms; it 
is most evident in the eyelids and at the ankles. 
The dropsy rapidly increases and may become 
excessive; in that case the entire body is greatly 
swollen and the chest and abdomen are so filled 
with fluid as seriously to interfere with the breath- 
ing. The pulse is hard and tense; and the secretion 
from the kidneys, which is very scanty, may be 
mixed with blood, and contains much albumin, 
as the usual tests show. In consequence of the 
great strain the heart may become dilated, and 
when death occurs it is often because the heart 
gives out. 

Fortunately, however, death is the exception in 
cases of primary acute Bright’s disease, although 
recovery is often a matter of weeks or months. 
The treatment consists primarily in absolute rest 
in order to tax the heart as little as possible. The 
physician gives laxatives and makes the patient 
perspire profusely by hot packs, warm bedcloth- 


























ing, and sometimes the use of drugs. For the first 

day or two the patient should take no food at all. 

After that the diet should consist mainly or en- 

tirely of milk, and then breadstuffs and easily 

the patient should eat no meat. As the offending 

microbes may come from the roots of the teeth, 

the tonsils, and so forth, the physician should 

carefully examine those parts in order to destroy 

ae 
FROM BEHIND THE COUNTER 

O see ourselves as others see us is ac- 

knowledged to be a salutary, even 

perience. It is marvelously conducive 

to reflection and has been known to 

produce results pleasing to those about 

us. To see others as they see themselves—to catch 

dimly, their burdens and responsibilities—is no less 
essential to deep and wise sympathy. 

Both these experiences came to certain guests 
at a girls’ banquet in one of our cities not long 
the majority of whose members were bundle 
wrappers and younger salesgirls in several large 
stores. Scarcely a girl was twenty years old; a 
number were hardly more than twelve; the ma- 

One thing was noticeable at once: their loyalty 
to their own establishments. 

“We've got to do everything right,’ one little 
bundle wrapper said to another, “to show that our 

“If you get it at Palmer’s, it is a bargain!” a 
girl declared at the end of her toast. 

Best of all was the conclusion of a little cashier. 
“If you girls [the salesgirls] would only make 
her change sooner, and more people would be 
attracted to our store.” 

The chief trial of which these young workers 
complained was the “store tramp.” Many were 
makes you take down lots of boxes and then is 
‘only looking, thank you’; the one who is ashamed 
to ask for a cheap grade of goods, although she 
cannot afford to buy any other; the one who in- 
the one who, after endless inquiries, decides that 
she will go home and ask her husband’’—all these 
were drawn in vivid and often amusing lines. 

On the other hand, the young clerks showed a 

“If a lady comes into the millinery department 
and wants a hat, it’s up to me to sell her one,” a 
girl said. “It’s hard work to sell a hat; and be- 
sides, I have to try to sell her a becoming one.” 
not one with a note of complaint in it—and real- 
ized the youth of the workers—their long hours, 
and in many cases their large responsibility— 
could hardly fail to resolve anew, even if she had 


digested vegetables. For several weeks at least 
any focus of infection. 
although sometimes unpalatable, ex- 

a glimpse of their point of view, to realize, even 
ago. The banquet was given by a number of clubs 
jority were sixteen or seventeen. 
store’s the best.” 
your figures plainer, then the customer would get 
the sarcasms aimed at her. “The woman who 
quires the price of goods that are plainly labeled; 
clear sense of their own responsibility. 

One who listened to those bits of experience— 
already resolved it before, to bring to the shopping 





days all the consideration, honesty and sympathy 
that should make her transactions a pleasure, not 
a hardship, to the girl on the other side of the 


counter. 
oe’? 


-TAD LINCOLN’S BUSY DAY 


gt: E “Tyrant of the White House,” President 
Lincoln called Tad. Judging from the de- 

scription of a certain day in September, 1862, 
that Mr. F. Lauriston Bullard gives in Tad and 
His Father, it was a well-chosen name. Tad began 
by interrupting a grave and serious Cabinet meet- 
ing to beg his father’s assistance in subjugating 
the cook, who had refused to give him and six of 
his companions something to eat. A few hours 
later the bell above the desk of Secretary Stod- 
dard jangled violently. Hastily the young assist- 
ant started toward the President’s room. Other 
doors opened hurriedly, and both the senior sec- 
retaries came hustling in. Along the hall, almost 
running, came the messenger, and to their amaze- 
ment the bewildered group saw Edward, the his- 
toric White House doorkeeper, laboring up the 
stairs. Even the bell in the President’s own room 
was ringing. The door swung open and the Presi- 
dent stood before them with a patient smile on 
his face. 

“Maybe you'd better look for Tad,”’ he said. 

Sure enough, up in the attic they found the boy, 
pulling with all his might at the yoke that formed 
the connecting link for all the bells of the White 
House system. The instant Tad saw his pursuers 
he gave the yoke one final swing and plunged for 
the stairs, and charged into the sure refuge of his 
father’s room. There he stayed until the quiet 
bored him; then out he hurried. In half an hour 
the house was again in commotion. 

Some ladies from Boston were in the East Room 
looking with seemly reverence at the velvet car- 
pet, the plush upholsterings, the frescoed ceiling 
and the mahogany furniture. Suddenly a door at 
the end of the corridor opened and the solemn 
stillness was rudely shattered by a frightful racket, 
Charging through the hall came a shouting boy 


flourishing a long whip and driving a pair of goats |" 


hitched tandem fashion to a kitchen chair. The 
visitors watched him guide his horned team into 
the sacred precincts of the great East Room. They 
heard him yell, ‘‘Look out there!” and their star- 
ing eyes followed his course round the big apart- 
ment, through the doorway, out into the vestibule 
and down the front steps of the presidential man- 
sion. 

Late that night, when the President had sought 
his bedroom, just across the hall from Tad’s, the 
boy knocked on the door. Instantly the look of 
weariness left Lincoln’s face, and with a smile he 
admitted the boy. In_ bounced, Tad in his white 
nightgown; and the lonely man and the lad in 
whose comradeship he found relief entered to- 
gether the peaceful refuge of sleep. 
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LEARNING CAMOUFLAGE 


T acertain place behind the lines in France 

A the British have established a camouflage 

school for the developing of the latest forms 

of deception. A war correspondent who visited it 

recently has described his experiences in the New 
York Sun. 

Near the base of a tree-covered hill is a series 
of trenches, built to resemble in every way the 
trenches as seen from the German lines. There 
are even a few shell craters in front of the barbed- 
wire entanglements to give the trenches a more 
natural appearance. The instructor stood with the 
correspondent in front of this line of earthworks 
and told him in an offhand way that there were 
six men looking at him from the trenches, some 
almost in full view, or visible from the waistline 
up. Two men, he asserted, were only a few feet 
away from him. 

For ten minutes the party of observers used 
their faculties of observation to the best of their 
ability, but without avail. Not a sign of any of the 
men in the trenches, or of those in front or behind, 
could they discern. Finally, at a given signal, the 
men rose; it was like the sudden appearance of 
dead men from the grave. 

A few seconds later half a dozen heads, steel- 
helmeted and rising and falling to their stride, 
appeared over the parapet. 


“How many men are walking along there?” 


asked the instructor. 

Everyone thought that there were six, but the 
heads marched round the end of the trench into the 
open, and proved to be dummies, mounted on sticks 
held close to the man’s nose underneath. In actual 
warfare they serve the valuable purpose of draw- 
ing shots from the Germans and of helping the 
British to locate snipers. 
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ALL WAS OVER 


HE passionate faith that certain command- 

ing: souls inspire in their followers is shown 

in a serio-comic light in the story of the 
dashing Gen. Phil Kearny and one of his men. 
At the time of the second battle of Bull Run there 
was at Hagerstown, Maryland, a large corral 
in which the Union Army kept a number of cay. 
alry horses. The corral-master was an Irishman. 
The night on which Gen. Kearny was killed the 
horses suddenly disappeared from the corral and 
scattered over the surrounding country. 

The next morning the quartermaster called up 
the corral master and berated him for his care- 
lessness in allowing the animals to get out. 

“Sure, sor,” ventured the corral master after 
receiving his lecture, “they did not get out by 
carelessness, for when I heard that Gen. Kearny 
was kilt I thought everything was busted and the 
country gone to the deuce for sure, and I just 
opened the gates and let the beasts run loose.” 


So ¢ 


PUTTING BOTH FEET IN IT 


‘SAND so, Mr. Pills,” the old lady remarked to 
the country druggist, “poor old Joe Burton 
is dead!” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Pills; “died very suddenly 
this morning. He was in my shop only last night.” 

“Yes, I seed him in,” went on the customer, 
“and I said to myself, ‘Poor old Joe’s a goner 
now he’s started to come here for medicine.’ ” 

The druggist was evidently not very well pleased 
at this remark, and the old lady endeavored to set 
matters right, with the usual result. 

“I don’t mean to say, Mr. Pills,” she explained 
hurriedly, ‘‘as how your medicine killed him, nowt 
of the sort. Old Joe never did like physic, and I’m 
sartin he’d never have took the risk of comin’ 
here if he’d had a chance of livin’!” 








WHILE ‘‘BOUND OUT’ 
Ww. L. DOUGLAS WAS 
CALLED UPON TO DO MANY 
THINGS WHICH SEEMED 
TO HAVE NO BEARING 
WHATEVER UPON THE TRADE 
HE WAS TRYING SO HARD 
TO MASTER. 














KEEPING THE HOUSE 
SUPPLIED WITH WATER 
FROM A NEARBY WELL WAS 
ONE OF THE NUMEROUS 
TASKS HE WAS CALLED 
UPON TO PERFORM 

EACH DAY. 














Youll never need to ask “What is the price?”’ when the shoe sales- 


determined and 


showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
the retail price fixed at the factory before W. L. Douglas 


name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped 


price 
worth the price paid for them. 


tamping the price on pair of 
S shoes as a protection yon high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style | ae 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 

ears experience in making shoes, 

ting back to the time when W. L. 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging 


is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee 


that the shoes are always 


e quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
Tees by more fhan 40 years _ 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest _ skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
— men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 


retail price is stam: th 
Print rice bs steeped op the 


bottom and the insid facing. 
mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 














An Armenian peddler was display- 
ing his wares to one of his customers. 
This lady was eager to hear what he 
knew about the war. The Armenian’s 
dusky face grew darker. His eyes 
began to smolder. In simple, pitiful 
language he told that he had learned 
from survivors how the home of his 
parents in Armenia had been burned 
to the ground, how the old people had 
been murdered, how his brother had 
been tortured and then shot, and how 
his two young sisters had been carried 
away as slaves. His story made the 
listener tremble with horror. 


“Madam,” concluded the Armenian, 
Ry can hardly believe the brutalit: 
of those Turks. Why, they are al- 
most as bad as the Germans!” 


Remember, you boys and girls who 
read this, that the cruelty of the Hun 
stopsatnothing. His track is red with 
butchery. Your country needs your 
help. The fellows at the front are 
helpless ‘without your help. Your 
time has not yet come to fight. But 
your time has come to earn money and 
save money to help buy Liberty 
Bonds. 


Help your parents cut down house- 
hold expenses. Don’t hollerevery day 
for pie. Look around for odd jobs. 
Make every Saturday count. Earn 


buy me a Liberty Bond, won’t you?” 


Contributed through Division 
of Advertising 














all the money you can. Save every penny you can. The best thing 
to your father is: “Dad, here’s some money I’ve saved. Put enoug 


; ' Buy U. S. Government Bonds 
FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 





Worse than the Turks 


This story is true 


ee can say 
with it to 


United States Gov’t Comm, 
on Public Information 





This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S. A. 
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Sold by the 
pound at good 
food shops, 
from pail like 
this with glass 
cover. 


How Much Eats for a $? 


Food prices are soaring. Meat 
and butter, especially, are becom- 
ing expensive luxuries. 


Food is to the body what fuel 
is to the engine. You and yours 
must have food. 





But unless your income is above 
the average, you will be wise to com- 
pare food values with food prices. 


One Ib. of FORSTER’S Peanut 
Butter, costing 30 cents, contains 
the same amount and kinds of 
nourishment, in a vegetable form, 
as one lb. of beefsteak and about 
10 ounces of butter, costing more 
than twice 30 cents. 


Pure peanut butter is not a 
luxury, but an economical and 


delicious body builder. 


Forster’s Peanut Butter at 30 
cents a lb. is cheaper than near 
peanut butter at 20 cents to 25 
cents per lb. 








4 A. A. FORSTER CO., Natick, Mass. 








SAVE MEAT 


SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat. poul 
one an and every baked fuk, 

beral amount of STUFF- 
ING. P- DRESSING flavored with 
Bell’s Seasoning. Increase the 
pl and decrease the cost. 


ASK GROCERS FOR 

















STORM ‘| 


'WINDOWS| 
SAVE FUEL 


Your coal supply will be limited this winter. 
Storm windows and doors will make your 
house easier to heat with less coal because 
they stop waste and loss of warmth. Use them 
and offset fuel shortage. 


Storm Windows and Doors Cost Little 


but they soon pay for themselves in added 
comfort and fuel economy. Without them, 
warmth leaks out around windows and doors 
and through glass. They stop the leaks. 


Order Early 


Don’t wait until railroads are clo with 
crops, fuel and winter war supplies. it ma 
mean delay—goods ship; now will reac’ 
you by the time you need them. 

Send immediately for complete list of 
sizes and prices now ready—then order. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY COMPANY 








90 Thompson Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 








ONLY PURE 


Spices, Mustard,etc 
bear that name 


approved by 
Prof.Allyn, DrWiley 
and Food Experts 
generally 


Ask Grocers for 
RY 9: 0/) ey 


ABSOLUTELY 











New Fediaad and Other Matters 


HE State Forester of Massachusetts, Mr. 

Rane, has been busy this year with a cam- 

paign that may some day give the state a 
better claim to the name of Pine Tree State 
than Maine itself can put forward in these 
later years. He has planted five hundred thou- 
sand little pine trees on land owned by the 
state and has sold as many more for planting 
on private land. Moreover, the State Forestry 
Department has fully a million and a half little 
pines in nurseries ready to be set out as the 
demand comes. The tremendous demand for 
lumber and fuel that has come in the past 
year or two, and that is certain to continue, 
has made serious inroads on the woodlands of 
Massachusetts, and has given special point to 
the work of replenishment. Women’s clubs, 
granges, Boy Scouts and other organizations | 
have been codperating this year in this worthy 
work. e 


HE Maine State Superintendent of 

Schools, Dr. A. O. Thomas, says that the 

total area of the school gardens in that 
state this year is fully five hundred acres and 
that about three thousand school children have 
been cultivating them during the vacation 
months. The other day Gov. Milliken inspected 
the school gardens of Portland, fully fifty acres 
in extent and cultivated by about one thousand 
boys and girls. Two enterprising Aroostook 
towns, Presque Isle and Fort Fairfield, have 
each three hundred school children engaged in 
the work ; Rumford has two hundred and fifty. 
And so it goes throughout the cities and villages 
of the state. 

Maine is one of the few states in the Union 
that give not only official recognition but 
financial encouragement to school gardens. Dr. 
Thomas feels sure that the results, when the 
harvest time comes, will fully warrant all that 
has been done. The season was late in starting, 
but the midsummer condition of the gardens 
was reported to be most encouraging ; and plans 
are under way for a larger and more compre- 
hensive campaign throughout Maine in 1919. 

so] 

HE older mariners, when they pass 

through Seaforth Channel, British Co- 

lumbia, on their way between the ports of 
Puget Sound and those of Alaska, look at the 
hull of a ship that stands impaled upon a rock 
in the channel and say admiringly, ‘‘ They 
built real ships in the good old days!’’ 

The ship in question, which has been in its 
present position, stoutly defying the storms 
and tides, for four years, is the James Drum- 
mond, built on the coast of Maine thirty-seven 
years ago. So strongly fixed does the hull appear 
to be in its present position, with so few signs 
of going to pieces in spite of the two thousand 
tons of Alaskan gypsum in its hold, that the 
government regards it as a permanent fixture 
there and is using it as an aid to navigation 
by placing a beacon light on its foremast. Prob- 
ably cases are very rare where a lighthouse 
department has thus been able to use a wreck 
as a permanent warning to sailors. 

The Drummond was built in Phippsburg, 
Maine, in 1881 by Charles V. Minott, long a 
leading shipbuilder of that region. They did, 
indeed, build with more of a view to perma- 
nence in the shipyards of the old days, or, for 
that matter, in house construction. It was partly 
a@ matter of material and partly the kind of 
laborers engaged in the work, but more the 
general spirit of that era—the spirit of making 
things to last for an indefinite period rather 
than for brief service and larger profits. 

eS 

INCE the government has taken over the 
S Cape Cod Canal, dredges have begun work 
throughout. its length to make the channel 
deeper and wider. The U-boat activities off 
the Atlantic Coast during the summer have 
proved a more potent argument for the greater 
use of this waterway than anything that could 
be said about cutting off the long voyage round 
Cape Cod through waters that are always 





dangerous on account of shoals, and frequently 
dangerous from their fogs and severe storms. | 

It is expected that when the canal is dredged 
fully 10,000,000 of the 12,000,000 tons of water- 
borne coal that is now moved yearly to northern 
New England can be carried through the canal. | 
And the dredgers have found that it is to be a | 
continual warfare against the shifting sands | 
that seek to fill in the channel as they clear it. | 
Old British charts have been found, made fully | 
two centuries ago, that show that there was | 
once a sea channel across the neck of Cape 
Cod, and that Cape Cod at that time was there- 
fore an island and not a peninsula. In the con- 
tinual struggle between the forces of shore and 
sea, the sands won a victory and tied the island 
to the mainland. The canal has made Cape 
Cod again an island, but only constant labor | 
will keep it such. 

During the past summer one of the chief 
pleasures of the many summer visitors near 
the canal has been to gather on the bank when 
the steamer from Boston to New York passes 
through in early evening, or to race with the 
boat in automobiles along the highway that 
borders the canal for miles. 





Economy 
is manifested in the long life, 


The Climax is the 
“Best of All” 


it is worth much more. 


27 x 72 inches closed 


It is strongly made 
of steel tubing, steel 
wire fabric, a double 
row of coiled steel 
springs and with 
our guarantee it 
is stronger than 
others. 


Ask your dealer or write 
for illustrated folder. 


U.S.SPRING BED CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 









utility and adaptability of an article 
like the CLIMAX COUCH. 


Years of experience in mak- 


ing have brought about many 
couches and many improvements. 


It may cost a little more than 
mere springs and framework but 


A press of the foot on the upraised lever easily opens 
the couch and then you have an extra wide flat bed. 


51x72 inches opened 
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Schools and Colleges 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 

Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you haveany preference as to its location. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's C. ti Mass. 














Register Now 


for either the 


Day or Evening Session 
although you may be unable 
to begin until later. 
During several months of every 
year, we have a waiting list, 
and this season will certainly be 
no exception. The following 


PRACTICAL COURSES 


meet present-day needs 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, Stenographic, 
Secretarial, Commercial Teachers’,Mechanical 
Accounting and SPECIAL WAR COURSES. 
Write, phone or call for our new Bulletin, 
giving terms and complete information. 
No canvassers or solicitors employed 


J. W. Blaisdell, Principal 
334 BOYLSTON STREET 








Butter Cost 
Cut in Two 


HIS improved Butter Merger 

will actually make two pounds 
of milk-charged table butter from 
one pound of butter and one pint 
(one pound) of fresh milk. No 
special skill required. Anyone can 
follow the simple directions fur- 
nished with this 


Improved 
Butter 
Merger 


and Cream Whip 


It is easy to see that if 
butter is made to ab- 
sorb its own weight of 
milk the product will 
be milk-charged but- 
ter twice the original 
weight and bulk. This 
butter becomes hard and 
firm when put in a cool 
place and is delicious 
for table use. The econ- 
ony of this method will 
be at once apparent. 


Only Three Minutes 
Required 

With the improved Butter 
Merger it is not necessary 
to cut up the butter as with 
other makes. The Merger 
does it all, completing the 
entire operation of merging in about three minutes. 
Container is of glass, easily cleaned. We have thor- 
oughly tested it and guarantee satisfaction. 

Send us one new yearly 


Limited Offer subscription (not your 


own) for The Companion and we will 





pay parcel-post charges. Value of Merger $1.25. 


NOTE. This Merger is offered only to present Companion 
subscribers (not to agents) as payment for introducing the 
paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 























Farmers— Attention! ! 
CAN SHIP 
ENGINES and WHIRLWIND BLOWER 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS from stock 


LUNT, MOSS CO., Boston 
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p COIN 
, Brand 


FLOUR 


and 


. CORN 
. MEAL 


‘make the most 
| Sones bread 






















‘qouset Mie 


Reg.U.S. Pat. Off.” 







Ab ve proved it ~ 






SE A 
— SAVE THE WHITE FLOUR FOR OUR BOYS AND 
THE ALLIES. It is no longer a question of preference or .of argument—but of 
patriotism. Uncle Sam says, “Those who will not use the substitutes with all 
white flour are using a substitute for patriotism.” 


GOLD COIN RYE FLOUR and CORN MEAL alone or combined with our 
Daniel Webster New Grade Wheat Flour will make the most appetizing, delicious 
and healthful Bread, Cakes, Pastries, Muffins, Rolls, “Johnny Cake,” etc., you 
have ever tasted. 


Ask your grocer for these Gold Coin Brand Cereals and Daniel Webster New Grade Wheat Flour. 
Delightful helps in our new free book, ‘‘Good things to Eat from the Coarser Cereals.’’ Send for it. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 














